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MADRIGAL. 





BY MICHEL ANGELO BUONAROTTI. 
(Born March 6, 1474.) 





If it be true that any beauteous thing 

Raises the pure and just desired man 

From earth to God, the eternal fount of all, 

Such I believe my love; for as in her, 

So fair, in whom I all besides forget, 

I view the gentle work of her Creator, 

I have no care for any other thing 

Whilst thus I love. Nor is it marvellous, 

Since the effect is not of my own power, 

If the soul doth by nature, tempted forth, 

Enamoured through the eyes, 

Repose upon the eyes, which it resembleth, 

And through them riseth to the primal love, 

As to its end, and honors in admiring; 

For who adores the Maker needs must love 
his work. 





-_eo —< 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


The following telegram was received on 
Feb, 26, just after the WoMAN’S JOURNAL 
had gone to press: 

PIERRE, S. D., Fes. 25, 1897. 

Equal Suffrage Amendment submitted by 
4 good majority. Hurrah for South Dakota! 

ANNA R. SIMMONS, 
Emma A. CRANMER, 
JANE R. BREEDEN. 


So say we all of us. 





—- oo =e 


The Massachusetts Committee on Elec- 
tion Laws have brought in a majority 
report against the three suffrage bills now 
pending, and a minority report in favor. 
The debate and vote in the Legislature 
Will take place next Wednesday afternoon 
at 2.30. Those who want seats should go 
early. 


—_—<e 


One of the members of the Massachusetts 
Committee on Election Laws who reported 
In favor of woman suffrage was converted 
to that side by the addresses of the re- 
Monstrants at the hearing. He listened 
to them with admiration, decided that 
they had quite intelligence enough to 
vote, and so reported in favor of suffrage, 
Instead of against it, as he had intended. 


-_—<eo 


Woman's rights achieved another dis- 
tinct and significant victory in Boston, 
last Wednesday, in the unanimous’ vote 
of the New England Historic Genealogical 
Society to admit women. A post-office 
ballot had been previously taken, and the 
admission of women had been approved 
by the decisive majority of 492 to 59. Col. 
- Wentworth Higginson and other friends 
of woman’s equality were present, pre- 





pared to advocate women’s admission if 


necessary. But no discussion was needed. 
No opposition was manifested. 


-_--- 


AFTER A HUNDRED YEARS. 








It was during the noon hour. The ten- 
year-old daugbter had related the happen- 
ings and perplexities of the morning 
session in one room of one suburban 
school of Boston. The mother resumed 
reading the address of the president of 
Mount Holyoke College before the Con- 
gregational Club of Chicago, which is 
published as a contributed article in The 
Boston Ideas of Feb. 27. 

She read aloud with emphasis: ‘The 
first public school was opened in Boston 
in 1790, to which girls could go in summer 
for two hours in the afternoon, provided 
a bench was vacated by the absence of a 
boy. In 1788 the town of Northampton, 
Mass., voted that ‘none of the public 
money be expended for the schooling of 
girls.’ Indeed, girls were not recognized 
by the school laws, for we read that ‘the 
word “children”? be interpreted to mean 
boys.’ Girls were taught to read, but not 
to write.” 

At this point, the listening little maid 
ejaculated, in tones of mingled derision 
and exultation, ‘Just look at all of us 
girls going to school!’ 

Think for . ‘noment of the number of 
girls in all tiis broad land of ours, girls 
of all ages, conditions and nationalities, 
white, black and red, who are going to 
the public schools these mornings. 
Doubtless, had it been proposed a hun- 
dred years ago that girls should attend 
school, as they now attend, there would 
have arisen ‘‘remonstrants,” daughters of 
the Puritans and of the Pilgrims, who 
would have declared in all sincerity that 
it was far better for the Commonwealth 
and much more becoming in the girls to 
remain in the home and mind the spinning 
and the soap-boiling. 

In the Old South Meeting-House, which 
was young when the word “children” in 
school laws meant boys, as the word 
‘‘voters’’ in election laws now means men, 
there gathered on the last anniversary of 
Washington’s birth a host of Boston’s 
school children, boys and girls, to hear 
President Gates, of Amherst, on ‘*The 
Dignity of American Citizenship.”’ The 
Old South prizes for this year, open to 
graduates of the Boston High Schools of ’95 
and ’96, were awarded on this occasion, and 
one of the first two prizes went to a girl, 
Katherine S. Nash, forty dollars for the 
best thesis on ‘‘The Harvard Historians 
and the Service of Harvard University for 
American History.” 

The schoolgirls of the West have their 
victories. The first place in the lowa 
State Oratorical Contest was won last 
week by Miss Alice Starbuck, of Penn 
College, Oskaloosa, over several men com- 
petitors, A short time before, at the 
contest of the University of Denver, 
another young woman, Miss Wilhelmina 
McCartney, took first place among six 
orators, and later she represented her 
University at the State contest. 

Sixty years ago Mt. Holyoke opened. 
Daughters, granddaughters and great- 
granddaughters do her honor and call 
her blessed. From Mt. Holyoke Seminary 
in 1837 tothe University of Chicago in 
1897 is a long step. Mary Lyon wrote: 
“T have indeed lived to see the time when 
a body of gentlemen have ventured to lay 
the corner-stone of an edifice which will 
cost about fifteen thousand dollars, and 
will be an institution for the education of 
females. This will be an era in female 
education.” 

President Harper has commanded mag- 
nificent opportunities and lavish means 
for the coéducation of men and women. 

“The work will not stop with this in- 
stitution,’? said Miss Lyon, prophet as 
well as pioneer. It has gone on and on 
far beyond her hopes and dreams. Col- 
leges for women and coéducational col- 
leges, East and West, North and South, 
the roll of honor is too long to be called 
here. One after another, men’s colleges 
have opened their doors; the girls have 
not waited for ‘‘vacant benches,’’ but have 
knocked with camp-chairs swung on their 


arms. 
Yet the movement for the higher edu- 


cation of women has been a continual 
struggle. Every step has been contested 
by remonstrants. Over and over again 
its advocates have been obliged to meet 
the same old, stale, inane objections and 
arguments that, revamped for the occa- 
sion, have been exploited in the various 
State Legislatures this winter in opposi- 
tion to the extension of suffrage to women. 
Only within the past ten years have Yale, 





Harvard, Columbia, Brown, Princeton, 
Tufts and Dartmouth consented to con- 
fer degrees upon qualified women stu- 
dents. Much remains to be granted be- 
fore women will have equal educational 
opportunities in every respect and institu- 
tion, but so much has been gained that 
the battle is about over. The public- 
school girl and the college woman are 
established facts. The question, “Should 
Women Learn the Alphabet?” has been 
superseded by the question, ‘‘What is 
the Most Exalted Service the College 
Women Can Render? ”’ 

This Centennial of Mary Lyon opens a 
vista through which we view the remark- 
able changes that have been wrought in 
the condition of women. It kindles anew 
the spirit of honor, gratitude and rever- 
ence for the pioneer women who labored 
and struggled, despite opposition, poverty 
and calumny, to win light and liberty for 
women; who ‘“‘walked with bleeding feet 
in stony paths and made them smooth 
for those that follow.” It inspires faith in 
the possibilities of the future. 

Looking backward, the analogies be- 
tween the movement for the higher edu- 
cation of women and the movement for 
the enfranchisement of women are plainly 
seen all along the march. Counting the 
victories of a century for the one and 
looking forward for the other, it seems 
reasonable to think that when the Lucy 
Stone Centennial shall come and the legal 
and political status of women a hundred 
years before shall be recited, some daugh- 
ter of liberty, radiant over having reached 
her majority, shall exclaim exultantly, 
‘Ah, well! we women are all voting!” 

F. M. A. 


-_—*o 


THE NEXT FORTNIGHTLY. 


At the next Fortnightly Meeting of the 
Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion, Mrs. S. Octavia Holden will speak 
on “Dickens as Historian of a Vanishing 
London.” Mrs. Holden is amply fitted to 
do justice to her delightful subject, having 
made recent and loving study of the 
localities so familiar to us all, through 
Dickens’ books at .east, Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, the homes of Jenny Wren and of 
little Paul Dombey, the house where Tulk- 
inghorn died, and many another. Members 
will show their tickets at the door, and 
others will be admitted on payment of 15 
cents. Light refreshments, as usual. It 
is hoped that Mrs. Livermore will preside. 


oe — 


A GLIMPSE OF THE PAST. 





Mrs. Roma Woods, of Sutherland, Ia., 
who is to edit the State suffrage paper, 
the Woman’s Standard, during the com- 
ing year, tells an amusing incident of the 
early days of the equal rights movement. 

In 1850 or thereabouts, Lucy Stone, 
“Aunt Fanny” Gage, and Mrs. Swisshelm 
held a series of meetings through Ohio. 
It was before the time of railroads in 
Ohio, and they travelled from Columbus 
to Akron by canal boat. Mrs. Woods’ 
father, Daniel Holbrook Wheeler, a settler 
originally from Derby, Conn., was a fellow 
passenger with them. On the journey, 
they discussed woman’s rights. Mr. 
Wheeler said women were not competent 
to vote, because they were not mathe- 
maticians. ‘‘Try us,’ said the women. 
Mr. Wheeler accordingly gave them a 
number of problems, which they solved 
correctly, much to his surprise. He be- 
cameaconvert. By the time they reached 
Akron, his home, he was enthusiastic, 
and he helped them effectively in getting 
people out to the convention. A little girl, 
remembering her father’s former irrever- 
ent expressions about woman suffragists, 
asked him innocently, ‘‘Father, where are 
the old setting hens?’ Mrs. Woods re- 
members to this day how red his face was. 

Mr. Wheeler remained a suffragist to 
the end of his life, and his daughter is 
now an earnest worker for the cause in 
Iowa. She says she remembers just how 
Mrs. Stone looked—‘‘a little woman in 
brown, without a particle of color about 
her dress; only the sweet face and the 
wonderful voice.’’ ‘‘Aunt Fanny” was a 
pleasant, motherly woman, and Mrs. 
Swisshelm wore a black velvet dress 
which set off her fair hair and complexion. 

Carlyle, in his ‘‘Past and Present,” 
gives the reader a vivid and almost un- 
canny sense of looking as it were through 
a speculum, back through the darkness of 
centuries into the heart of early England, 
by means of the remembrances jotted 
down in that far-off time by a simple- 
hearted monk. We see there most inter- 
esting things, visible and authentic, which 
but for that chronicle would have vanished 


utterly from the knowledge of mankind. 
Something of the same interest attaches 
to all authentic glimpses of the early days 
of the conflict for equal human rights. 
There are many of these incidents which 
now live only in the memory of the few 
remaining pioneer workers, and the de- 
scendants of those that have passed on. 
They ought to be gleaned up and recorded 


before it is too late. A. 8. B. 
—_—_—_—— -_o- —_—_—_—_— 
REMINISCENCES OF THREE FAMOUS 
| WOMEN. 





Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, Mrs. Abby 
Morton Diaz and Mrs. Julia Ward Howe 
gave a delightful evening to the Women’s 
Alliance at the Second Church, Copley 
Square, Boston, on March 3, by telling 
about their girlhood, which was spent 
respectively in Boston, Plymouth,and New 
York. The three talks were strikingly 
different, but all very interesting. 

Mrs. Livermore told how the first high 
school for girls in Boston was closed by 
the mayor because too many girls applied 
for admission; and it was not until she 
was a young married woman with her baby 
in her arms that another chance was given 
to Boston girls to get a high-school educa- 
tion. Mrs. Livermore said that her grand- 
daughter, now at Wellesley, could hardly 
believe there were no colleges for women 
in Mrs. Livermore's girlhood, and said, 
incredulously, ‘“‘Now, grandmother, that 
is just one of your yarns!” 

Mrs. Diaz told how she and her uncle 
and a number of friends went to New 
York as delegates to an anti-slavery con- 
vention, and were obliged to walk the 
streets till ten o’clock at night because no 
boarding-house would take in abolitionists. 
She told of the enthusiasm of the anti- 
slavery girls, and how she and a girl friend 
used each to put twenty-five cents a week 
into the treasury of the Anti-Slavery Soci- 
ety, earning half of it by going without 
butter at twelve and a half cents a pound, 
and the other half by knitting cotton 
garters. 

Mrs. Howe said she remembered the 
first diamond necklace ever worn in New 
York—a gift from John Jacob Astor to 
his favorite granddaughter — and how 
much talk it made. Mrs. Howe recalled 
the fact that several of her ancestors 
fought in the Revolution, and that her 
mother was a niece of Geu. Francis Mar- 
ion, of South Carolina. Mrs. Howe said: 
‘‘When ‘Cheiro’ was here, and everybody 
was experimenting in palmistry, he told 
me, ‘You have the hand of a fighter. 
There must be military men in your 
family.’ Perhaps there is something of 
the fighter in me. I have fought for suf- 
frage, and shall continue to fight for it as 
long as I can fight for anything.’’ This 
was received with applause. 

These are but a few points gleaned 
from three most interesting talks, which 
really ought to have been taken down in 
shorthand and published in full. 

A. 8. B. 





-_-- 


THE VICTORY IN ENGLAND. 


The Pall Mall Gazette (anti-suffrage) 
says: 

The division last evening on the second 
reading of the bill for conferring the par- 
liamentary suffrage on women was the 
most interesting that has taken place in 
the present Parliament. Each party and 
each section of a party was divided on the 
subject, but there were more members of 
every party for it than against it. 


Conser- Liberal : 

vative. Unionist. Radical. A.P. P. 
et. « « ae 22 70 16 2 
Against . 91 20 37 10 1 


The London Woman’s Signal says: 


Mr. Faithfull Begg, to whom it has 
fallen to carry the second reading of our 
bill, sits for the St. Rollox division of 
Glasgow, and is the son of a famous 
Presbyterian divine, and nephew of one of 
the earliest of our suffrage workers, the 
late Emily Faithfull. He has had con- 
siderable colonial experience, especially 
in New Zealand (the first British colony 
to adopt female suffrage), where he spent 
some years in the service of the Union 
Bank of Australia. 

In every circumstance the debate and 
division seem to us satisfactory. It was 
very desirable that no intimation of a 
Government wish in one or the other di- 
rection should be given, but that the 
ministry should stand aside, allow cross- 
voting, and so wait on the decision of the 
country. It was desirable that the force 
of the enemy should be put forth with all 
the vigor that it still retains, in order that 
its weakness should be exposed. It was 
eminently satisfactory, above all, to see 
that no single person of consequence 
could be found to lead the crusade against 
justice to women, and that the brunt of 
forming an opposition fell to the buffoons 





CONCERNING WOMEN, 


Mrs. M. A. Emsuery is director of the 
City National Bank of Mason City, Iowa. 
Mrs, L. F. Cadwell is proprietor of the 
leading livery stable in that section of the 
State, and Mrs. M. I. Clark is owner and 
manager of the city electric light plant. 


Aunt SALLY CARROLL, who died the 
other day at Macon, Ga., in her ninety- 
sixth year, was a railroad switch-tender 
for a long time. During the war and until 
a few years ago, she did the work alone, 
and, though there were one hundred 
trains to pass each day, she never had a 
switch misplaced. 


Mrs. Ipa Grpson is the first Chicago 
woman appointed tothe Paris exhibition. 
She has received an official communication 
from the French minister of education, 
notifying her of her appointment. Mrs. 
Gibson will prepare a résumé of the work 
of early French explorers in America to 
adorn a cabinet in the educational depart- 
ment at the exposition. She represented 
Chicago at the Atlanta Exposition. 


Mrs. HELEN H. GARDENER was em- 
ployed by the receiver of thé Arena 
Publishing Company as editor of the 
Arena Magazine during the recent inter- 
regnum. She accepted with the under- 
standing that Dr. John Clark Ridpath 
should be secured as senior editor as soon 
as possible. Mrs. Gardener alone did all 
the editorial work for the January, Feb- 
ruary and March issues of the Arena, Dr. 
Ridpath not having got into the editorial 
harness until the publishers were ready 
for the make-up of the April magazine. 


Mrs. HANNAH G. SoLomons lately offi- 
ciated as rabbi in the Sinai Temple on 
Indiana Avenue, Chicago, the temple 
which, under Dr. Hirsch, has led the way 
in the liberal Jewish movement. Presi- 
dent Fisher, the head of the congregation, 
and Prof. Kohn, of Northwestern Univer- 
sity, sat beside her in the pulpit. There 
was not a vacant seat in the house, and 
there was not a disparaging comment on 
the new rabbi. President Fisher intro- 
duced the ‘‘daughter of the congregation,”’ 
and said he was pleased that Sinai and its 
Judaism had advanced to the point where 
a “daughter’’ might stand in the place of 
arabbi. He claimed it as a triumph for 
Jewish womanhood. Mrs. Solomon spoke 
on the work of the recent Council of 
Jewish Women. 


Miss ELLEN HINSDALE, daughter of 
Prof. Hinsdale, of Ann Arbor, received 
her Ph. D. from the University of Gét- 
tingen last week. This is the first time 
that the authorities at the Géttingen Uni- 
versity have allowed a woman to try for the 
degree in Philology, a department which, 
in Géttingen, requires an unusually thor- 
ough and laborious preparation. The case 
was, moreover, complicated by the violent 
resistance offered by one of the professors 
of Philology to letting a woman take the 
Ph. D. in his sacred department. He tried 
everything in his power to prevent the 
catastrophe, but, fortunately, failed. Miss 
Hinsdale wrote her thesis under the direc- 
tion of Prof. M. Heyne, who expresses the 
highest opinion of her work in his depart- 
ment. Since Miss Hinsdale holds one of 
the inter-collegiate fellowships this year, 
her marked success will be especially 
gratifying to American college women. 


Miss MAupD STALNAKER, of Washing- 
ton, D. C., who was refused the appoint- 
ment as translator in the adjutant general's 
office, War Department, because she was 
a woman, although she had passed the 
only successful examination for the place, 
has just been appointed to a better posi- 
tion, with a larger salary. On Feb. 27, 
she was appointed a clerk in the bureau of 
statistics, State Department, at $1,200 a 
year. The Secretary of State made a 
requisition upon the Civil Service Commis- 
sion for the clerkship, and four persons— 
Miss Stalnaker and three men—were certi- 
fied by the Commission as having passed 
the required examination. The duties 
call for a knowledge of English, French, 
German and Spanish, and it was desired 
that the incumbent should be an expert 
cataloguer and typewriter, and should 
have also a general adaptability for work 
in the compilation of consular reports for 
publication. It was found that Miss Stal- 
naker possessed the best qualifications for 
the office, and Mr. Emery, chief of the 
bureau, had no hesitation in recommend- 
ing her appointment, despite the fact that 
there are no other women employed in the 


bureau. Secretary Olney approved the 
recommendation, and the appointment 
was made. 





and licensed jesters of the House. 
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THE NATIONAL CONVENTION. 





" (Concluded. 

The last evening of the National Suf- 
frage Convention at Des Moines was 
devoted to celebrating the Idaho victory. 
The Iowa Capital said: ‘The church 
from gallery to rostrum was packed to 
suffocation.” 


Mrs. JupGE SPRINGER, of Anamosa, 
opened the meeting with prayer, and the 
High School Glee Club sang a song. 

Miss ANTHONY: This evening we are 
going to talk about and with and by en- 
franchised women. We will begin with 
the oldest of the enfranchised States. 
Wyoming, on the crest of the Rockies, 
adopted equal suffrage almost thirty years 
ago. We have with us no one residing in 
Wyoming, but we have some one who lives 
next door and who has made a special 
study of it. 

Mrs. CoLspy: Between Wyoming and 
my own State there is an invisible line, 
and if I should step over that I should 
become, instead of a nonentity, a citizen, 
with a right to cast my ballot even for the 
President of the United States. In 1869 
the first genuine republic in the world 
was formed, when suffrage was given to 
women in Wyoming. Only one attempt 
has ever been made to take it from them, 
and that failed. When it was feared that 
Congress might regard the existence of 
woman suffrage as an objection to admit- 
ting the Territory of Wyoming to State- 
hood, it was suggested that the women 
might be temporarily disfranchised, until 
Statehood was obtained; but the men of 
Wyoming said, ‘‘We will stay out of the 
Union for twenty years rather than go in 
without our women.’”’ That was the 
greatest example of chivalry I ever knew. 
Elsewhere men are apt to show chivalry 
most to the women who need it least. 

The census shows that between 1880 
and 1890 there was not an idiot in Wyo- 
ming. That is the kind of men who give 
us suffrage. Only 40 per cent. of the idiots 
in the United States are women. Women 
also constitute a minority of the paupers. 
They do furnish a majority of the insane; 
but the female lunatics are mostly mar- 
ried women. 

No matter if we fill the field of blue 
with stars, one star will always shine with 
peculiar lustre, the star of Wyoming, that 
opened the door of hope for women. 

There is a beautiful custom in Switzer- 
land among the Alpine shepherds. He 
who, tending his flock among the heights, 
first sees the rays of the rising sun gild 
the top of the loftiest peak, lifts his horn 
and sounds forth the morning greeting, 
‘*Praise the Lord.’’ Soon another shepherd 
catches the radiant gleam, and then an- 
other and another takes up the reverent 
refrain, until mountain, hill and valley 
are vocal with praise, and bathed in the 
glory of a new day. 

So the dawn of the day that shall mean 
freedom for woman and the ennobling of 
the race was first seen by Wyoming, on 
the crest of our continent, and the clarion 
note was sounded forth, ‘‘Equality before 
the law.’’ For a quarter of a century she 
was the lone watcher on the heights to 
sound the tocsin of freedom. At last 
Colorado, from her splendid snow-covered 
peaks, answered back in grand accord, 
“Equality before the law.’’ Then on 
Utah’s brow shone the sun, and she too 
exultantly joined in the trio, ‘*Equality 
before the law.’’ And now Idaho com- 
pletes the quartette of mountain States 
which sing the anthem of woman’s free- 
dom. Its echoes rouse the sleepers every- 
where, until from the rock-bound coast of 
the Atlantic to the golden sands of the 
Pacific resounds one resolute and jubilant 
demand, ‘‘Equality before the law,’ and 
lo, the whole world wakes to the sunlight 
of liberty. 

Miss ANTHONY, in introducing Mrs. 
Bradford, of Colorado, spoke of the first 
campaign for equal suffrage in Colorado 
in 1877, when Lucy Stone, Margaret W. 
Campbell, Henry B. Blackwell and others 
went through the State preaching equal 
rights; and Mrs. Campbell and Mr. Black- 
well were called upon to stand up and be 
greeted by the audience. 

Mrs. Braprorp: Civilization means 
self-realization. The level is being slowly 
but surely raised and the atmosphere im- 
proved. Freedom for the individual, 
properly guarded, is the ideal to-day. 
When woman is free, the eternal feminine 
shows itself to be also the truly human. 
Witness Wyoming, with its magnificent 
school system, its equal pay for equal 
work. Witness Colorado, where women 
cast 52 per cent. of the total vote, though 
the State contains a large majority of 
men. What does this show if not that 
women wish to vote? We women believe 
that election day administers to each of us 
the sacrament of citizenship, and we go, 
most of us, prayerfully and thankfully to 
partake in this outward and visible sign 
of an inward and spiritual grace. 

In Colorado, equal suffrage has reformed 
the polling-places. If half the bad things 
that used to be told us about the polls 
were true—that drunken men stood there 
in rows, and that two-dollar bills flew to 
and fro between the politicians and the 
voters—the polls certainly were no place 
for decent women; but neither were they 
any place for decent men. Now they are 
fit for either decent men or decent women. 

The first time I went to vote, I was out 
of the house just nine minutes. The second 
time, I took my little girl along to school, 
and stopped in to vote, and then went 
down town and did my marketing; and I 
was gone twenty minutes. My little girl 
is eleven years old. While I was casting 
my vote, they gave her a flower. We 
always decorate the polling-places with 
flowers now. Women love beauty. 

The tone of political conventions has 
improved since suffrage was granted to 

women. So has the character of the can- 
didates. Men say to the nominating com- 


mittees, “Don’t put that man on, the 
women will scratch him;’’ and we do, and 
the scratch of the enfranchised woman is 
fatal. When a good woman says to a bad 
man, ‘‘Don’t you dare!’ provided she has 
the ballot in her hand, he doesn’t dare. 
Women, whatever good things you want, 
the shortest way to them is through the 
ballot. 

One of our politicians was going to do 
something dishonorable to secure party 
success. A woman of his own party said 
to him: ‘That would be dishonest. You 
shall not do it. I won’t let you.” He 
asked, ‘‘How will you prevent it?’’ She 
answered, ‘‘I’]| tell” (a woman’s way). He 
said, ‘You daren’t tell; if you do, the party 
will be defeated, and I'll see that your 
husband is not reélected city treasurer.” 
But she told. The party managers offered 
to forgive her husband if he would prom- 
ise that she should never do such a thing 
again. He answered, ‘‘Gentlemen, my 
wife is an independent citizen and an 
honorable woman, and I cannot promise; ”’ 
and he lost his position as city treasurer. 
Some of us thought it was a pity, and we 
asked her if her husband would not like 
to be county treasurer. That office car- 
ries with it a litthe more honor and $500 
a year more salary. She said she thought 
he would; and he is county treasurer to- 


ay. 

There is no character-builder like 
responsibility. Every woman’s club in 
the State has been turned into a study 
club, and the women are studying public 
questions for themselves. This is one of 
the best results of equal suffrage. 

When women obtained the ballot they 
wanted to know about public affairs, and 
they asked their husbands at home (every 
woman wants to believe that her husband 
knows everything), and the husbands had 
to inform themselves in order to answer 
their wives’ questions. Equal suffrage 
has not only educated women and elevated 
the primaries, but it has given back to 
the State the services of her best men, 
large numbers of whom had got into the 
habit of neglecting their political duties. 

It is asked whether harm does not re- 
sult if husband and wife do not vote alike. 
But what is the greatest menace to our 
country to-day? Slavish idolatry to the 
party fetich. A boy brought up in a home 
where his father and mother belong to 
different parties will look into the merits 
of both sides for himself, and not make a 
fetich of either. Husbands and wives 
generally vote alike, but when they do 
not, they do not quarrel. 

Miss ANTHONY: We expected up to the 
last moment to be able to introduce Mrs. 
Conine, of the Colorado Legislature; but 
she is chairman of an important com- 
mittee, which made it impossible for her 
to leave. Next comes Utah. 

Mrs. WELLS: Iam not going to make 
any flowery speech, but I am going to tell 
you alittle about the practical workings 
of equal suffrage. After the ballot was 
given to us, the men soon came to us and 
asked us to help them. We divided on 
party lines, but not rigidly so. We helped 
not only the good men and women of our 
own party, but those of the other. If 
they put up a Republican or a Democrat 
who is not fit for the position, the women 
vote against him. In all the work I did 
for the Republicans, I never denounced 
the Democrats. 

We gota good many bills through that 
we wanted. One was in the interest of 
silk culture, offering a bounty; and we 
got five women appointed as silk com- 
missioners. We raise the finest silk in 
Utah; we want all the ladies to have all 
the silk they want, and we are really going 
to do something with silk culture. 

This year the men were even more will- 
ing to have us go to the primaries than 
we were to go. Eventhe women who had 
not wished for suffrage voted. I have 
been asked, Did we vote for presidential 
electors? We did. 

I do not mind going to the primaries. I 
am not afraid of men—not at all, not the 
least in the world. I have often been on 
committees with men. I don’t think it has 
hurt me at all, and I have learned a great 
deal. They have always been very good 
to me. We must stand up for the men. 
We could not do without them, Certainly 
we could not have settled Utah without 
them. They built the bridges, and killed 
the bears; but I think the women worked 
as hard, in their way. Miss Anthony has 
asked me to tell about my being nomi- 
nated for the Senate. 1 received 7,008 
votes, but it was not enough. They said 
of my defeat that silver did it. 

Miss ANTHONY: Though Mrs. Wells 
was not elected to the Senate, another 
woman was—Mrs. Martha Hughes Cannon. 
Mrs. Cannon is chairman of two important 
committees, and a memberof seven more. 
Could any man do better than that? Four 
or five women are county recorders, also, 
Mrs. Wells tells me. 

Mrs. Woops, of Idaho, a daughter of 
Mrs. Wells, said: 

As representing Idaho, first I wish to 
express the heartfelt gratitude of every 
equal suffragist in our proud and happy 
State to the National American Woman 
Suffrage Association for the most generous 
help afforded us in our two years’ cam- 
paign. Without the aid of the devoted 
women, Mrs. DeVoe, Mrs. Catt, Mrs. 
Bradford and Mrs. Johns, who made the 
arduous journey across the continent to 
organize our clubs, plead the cause and 
teach us how to work and win, we should 
not be celebrating Idaho’s victory to- 
night. 

Mrs. DeVoe, whom the National selected 
to blaze the trail, came to us in the North 
in June, 1895, and travelling southward 
through the State—often taking weari- 
some stage rides over dangerous mountain 
roads to reach towns isolated from the 
railroad line—organized clubs in almost 
every town of importance in Idaho, a 
State whose area is 84,800 square miles, 
almost double that of New York, and 
28,775 square miles greater than your 








beautiful State of Lowa (in which | claim 
a share, for my husband was born a 
‘*Hawkeye”’ and served with Iowa’s gal- 
lant troops the four years of the Civil 
War). 

By the work of these clubs, and others 
organized later by Mrs. Bradford and Mrs. 
Johns under the guidance of the National, 
first, the State Association, next, with 
Mrs. Beattie and Mrs. Whitman at its 
head, and our devoted, untiring, self- 
sacrificing and most efficient State secre- 
tary, Mrs. M. C. Athey, we achieved the 
results we commemorate to-night. With- 
out being invidious, I wish to pay a just 
tribute also to Mrs. Helen L. Young, 
Idaho’s only woman lawyer, for most effi- 
cient work done in the cause. 

With her head pillowed in the lap of 
the North, her feet resting in the orchards 
of the South, her snowy bosom rising to 
the clouds, Idaho rests serene in her 
beauty of glacier, lake and primeval for- 
est, guarding in her verdure-clad moun- 
tains vast treasures of precious minerals, 
the hem of her robe embroidered in sap- 
phires and opals. 

This is no overdrawn picture, friends; on 
our northern line we touch elbows with 
British Columbia; in the southern part of 
the State are fine sapphire mines, while 
one of our border counties (Latah) pro- 
duces the most beautiful opals on the 
continent, and the output of silver and 
lead in Shoshone County, alone, for 1896 
was $5,120,000; this, too, in a county 
where for five years past many of the 
large mines have been closed down, await- 
ing the settlement of the wage question. 
But if there are any “gold bugs’’ present, 
they need not worry over our immense 
silver and lead production, because Idaho 
is a large gold producer, and while no 
official record is yet to be had, it is esti- 
mated that her production of gold for 
196 will be about $12,000,000; so you see 
we are helping you keep up the gold 
standard right royally, although we are 
called a silver State. 

But Idaho is not alone a mining State. 
If we lack in comparison with the Middle 
States in area of cultivated soil, we have 
our compensation in productiveness. The 
great fields of the Palouse and Potlach 
counties, and other lands tributary to the 
Clearwater and Snake Rivers, yield an- 
nually thirty-five bushels of wheat to the 
acre; this, too, without rotation of crops, 
and the apples, pears and prunes of 
Idaho are considered the finest in the 
United States. 


A trail cut through the banks of snow, 
Winds up and o’er the mountain chain, 
To where the pines of Idaho 
Stand guard upon the Cceur d'Alene. 


That part of Idaho called Cur d’ Alene, 
and in which is my home, comprises the 
two northernmost counties, Shoshone and 
Kootenai. It is a nest of mountains with 
beautiful lakes nestling among them, and 
streams of water coursing through every 
gulch. Except where the snow-clad peaks 
tower above the timber line, the moun- 
tains are covered with a dense growth of 
different varieties of pines, larch, hemlock 
and cedar, and the timber interest of 
Idaho is not the least of her resources. 
One of the Des Moines papers character- 
ized the four enfranchised States as the 
“wildest and woolliest of the West.’ We 
are proud that our four equal suffrage 
States are joined together and united by the 
ties of the grand old Rockies, and we will 
stand as a great bulwark of strength to 
the States around us, higher in altitude 
and higher in attitude. 

I fancy few of you know much of the 
conditions existing in the mining country, 
dotted here and there with mining camps 
in every gulch, or canyon as you would 
say; the preponderance of the adult males 
over the women of maturity; the power 
of the saloon element, and the cosmopoli- 
tan character of the people—men from all 
parts of the world, ignorant and cultured, 
refined and depraved, seeking fame and 
fortune in the Far West—no reading- 
rooms, no lectures, no lyceums, no spell- 
ing- bee or corn-husking, the relaxation 
of the farm hand; single men away from 
home and its influences, even if temper- 
ate, are forced from the draughty lobby 
of the hotel or tavern to the warmth and 
comfort of the well-appointed saloon. 

The missionary suffrage work in such 
places was obliged to be quietly consum- 
mated, without any apparent advocacy on 
the part of men who were in reality ardent 
supporters of our cause, lest the saloon 
element should organize, and, by con- 
certed action, crush the movement as 
they did in the State of Washington in 
1889; and California, too, owes her de- 
feat of the amendment, at least partially, 
to this cause. Yet you may go far to 
find nobler men than we have in Idaho, 
and our cause did not lack able cham- 
pions. Our amendment carried by more 
than a two-thirds majority of the votes 
cast for and against it, the largest major- 
ity any State has ever given an amend- 
ment. And it is an evidence of the chiv- 
alry of men to women voters that in our 
Legislature, now in session, Mrs. Rebecca 
Mitchell was elected by acclamation to 
the position of Chaplain of the House of 
Representatives. We think she is the 
first woman to hold such a position in the 
United States. 

We women of Idaho know that eyes 
outside our State watch with intense in- 
terest the effect of this added suffrage on 
the body politic, and that it will add to 
or detract from the work elsewhere as we 
perform our duties as citizens well or ill. 
Naturally we shall make mistakes, but 
fortunately God has endowed woman with 
quick perception and strong intuition, 
and it will not take us long, I'll warrant, 
to profit by the mistakes made. With 
good men as teachers, we hope for much, 
fear little, and look forward with enthu- 
siasm to the millennium of honest politics. 

Rev. ANNA Suaw paid her respects to 
Prof. Felix Adler for saying women were 
too emotional to vote, and described the 
calm and unemotional and judicial mani- 
festations of the ‘legal male mind”’ at a cer- 





tain presidential nominating convention. 
She added: One of the city papers has prom- 
ised to endorse woman suffrage as soon 
as all women stop wearing feathers. We 
are thinking we shall have to, pretty 
soon, because so many feathers have been 
used up by the men in their peculiar uni- 
forms as Knights Templars, Odd Fellows, 
and members of orders of all sorts. 

Rev. Ipa C. Hurtin spoke on ‘The 
Point of View.’ She said, in part: I sup- 
pose you have all sat in a train on a side 
track and seen another train going by, 
and thought that you were moving and 
everything else standing still. Many peo- 
ple are mentally in that position - the 
Bishop of Albany, for instance. There 
are all sorts of cars on that side track— 
freight cars, box cars, Pullman cars. 

Before any woman is a wife, a sister or 
a mother, she is a human being. We ask 
nothing as women, but everything as hu- 
man beings. The sphere of woman is any 
path that she can tread, any work that 
she can do. Let no one imagine that we 
wish to be men. In the beginning, God 
created them male and female. The 
principle of coequality is recognized in all 
of God’s kingdom. We are beginning to 
find in the human race, asin the plant and 
the animal, that the male and the female 
are designed to be the equals of each 
other. 

It is because woman loves her home 
that she wants her country to be pure and 
holy, so that she may not lose her chil- 
dren when they go out from her protection. 
We want to be women, womanly women, 
stamping the womanliness of our nature 
upon the country, even as the men have 
stamped the manliness of their nature 
upon it. The home is the sphere of 
woman and of man also. The home does 
not mean simply bread-making and dish- 
washing, but also the place inte which 
shall enter in that which makes pure man- 
hood possible. Give woman a chance to 
do her whole duty. What is education 
for, what is religion for, but a means to 
the end of the development of humanity? 
If national life is what it ought to be also, 
a means to the same end, it needs, then, 
everything that humanity has to make it 
sweet and hopeful. Women have moral 
sentiments — but they want to record 
them. That is the only difference be- 
tween voting and not voting. The na- 
tional life is the reflected life of the peo- 
ple. It is strong with their strength and 
weak with their weakness. The speaker 
closed with the following original poem: 

We’re emerging from pent forces, 

Tense with unused, unguessed power, 

Forces seething in the darkness 

Till God’s hand had struck the hour. 

Hour of woman! Then of human, 

For the woman’s half the race, 

And if all’s to be uplifted, 

Each with other must keep pace. 

There are potent forces shaping 

Fates of children yet unborn, 
They, the future’s men and women, 
Sharers in the world’s new morn. 
By the hearthstones of the home-guard 
There are teachings to the child 
That shall send the boy to manhood 
Pure and sweet and undefiled ; 
Send the girl along a pathway 
Leading out and on and up, 
Till she shares the common Dirthright, 
Helping God do his best work. 
In the heaven of earth’s future 
That we’re striving now to save, 
There shall be no male nor female 
With a curse that makes one slave. 
For the God-call of the human 
Sounds through all the bitter strife, 
Men and women complementing 
Each the other’s climbing life. 
God the Father, God the Mother, 
Father, mother of us all, 
Foreordained that men and women 
Both should answer to the call. 

Miss ANTHONY read a letter from ‘*'Tom 
Reed’s’’ daughter. Speaker Reed once said 
of her: “Her mother does not know 
whether she wants to vote or not, but my 
daughter knows.” 


MISS REED’S LETTER. 


My Dear Miss Anthony: I have just 
received your letter of the 20th, and regret 
very much that I shall not be able to at- 
tend the convention this year, on account 
of its being so far away. [am much hon- 
ored, dear Miss Anthony, in being asked 
by you to represent Maine. 

I shall be very glad to give you my im- 
pressions, such as they are, of California 
women in relation to the carrying of the 
suffrage amendment. 

It seemed to me that they were all 
greatly interested in it. To most of them 
it was a very new subject, and they were 
just beginning to think about it. If there 
had been more time—a month or two 
more of discussion—I think it might have 
been carried. 

There and elsewhere, the thinking wom- 
en who opposed it used this argument: 
There were too many people voting al- 
ready; the practical effect of woman suf- 
frage would be an increase in the illiterate 
vote, without a proportionate increase in 
the intelligent vote. They were not in 
favor of it unless there could be an edu- 
cational qualification. In other words, 
they were opposed to woman suffrage 
because they were opposed to universal 
suffrage. I had always regarded univer- 
sal suffrage as the foundation principle of 
our government. If “governments deriv- 
ing their just powers from the consent of 
the governed’’ does not mean that, what 
can it mean? Sol tried to persuade these 
women of the truth of that which I sup- 
posed had been settled about one hundred 
and twenty-one years ago. It is neces- 
sary to make women believe that suffrage 
is a natural right, rather than a privilege; 
that while it seems, abstractly, well for an 
intelligent citizen to govern an ignorant 
one, human nature is such that the intelli- 
gent citizen will govern selfishly and leave 
the ignorant citizen no opportunity to 
improve. 

It seems to me that the worst obstacle we 
have to encounter now is not the prejudice 





of men against women voting, but a mis- 


understanding on the part of women of 
the real meaning of government by the 
people. This may be ancient history to 
you, but it impressed me deeply while | 
was in California, and that is why I write 
it. Of course there are many women who 
do not think. When they hear woman 
suffrage spoken of, they go to their hus. 
bands and ask them what they think 
about it, and their husbands tell them 
that they are too good to vote, and those 
women are content. It does not occur to 
them to ask why, if they are too pure and 
good to vote, they are not excused from 
obeying the laws and paying taxes! 

I made a point of asking every map 
whom I met if he intended to vote for the 
sixth amendment. Asa rule, the young 
men said that they would vote for jt: 
while the older ones thought it a huge 
joke. 

On the whole, I think that it was dis. 
cussed a good deal, and that, you know, 
is half the battle. 

Iam very glad to hear from you, Miss 
Anthony, and would like to have you 
write me about the result of the conven. 
tion, if you have the time. I hope that 
it will be a great success, and I am, with 
ever so much love, your devoted friend, 

Kitty Reep, 

Miss ANTHONY, in closing, made an 
earnest appeal to lowa women to work 
for equal suffrage. The great audience 
rose and sang the doxology, and the con- 
vention adjourned. 

THE CASE OF MISSOURI. 

At the Executive Committee meeting 
the next day a resolution, drawn up by Miss 
Laura Clay of Kentucky and Mrs, Mary 
C. C. Bradford of Colorado, was adopted 
by unanimous vote, recognizing the Mis- 
souri Equal Suffrage Association of which 
Miss Ella Harrison is president as the 
legitimate State society and the auxiliary 
of the N. A. W.S. A. 

Miss Clay, of Kentucky, and Miss 
Nobles, of Louisiana, called attention to 
the hopeful field for suffrage work in the 
South. On motion of Miss Clay, it was 
voted that the Nashville Exposition would 
offer an excellent opportunity to bring 
the work of the N. A. W. 8S. A. before the 
people of the South; and the president 
appointed Miss Clay, Miss Nobles and 
Mrs. Meriwether, of Tennessee, a commit- 
tee to have the matter in charge. 

At the meetings of the Business Commit- 
tee which followed, the chief work was 
the election of the various standing com- 
mittees for the year. These have already 
been published. 

——— — 
THE HELPING HAND. 

A board of twenty members has been 
chosen by Mayor Quincy, of Boston, to 
advise and assist in carrying out needed 
reforms in the institutions of charity and 
relief, and in prisons and reformatories 
belonging to the city. This board is com- 
posed of six women, six business men, 
four physicians, two lawyers, one clergy- 
man, and one employee of a charitable 
organization. Such a board will not have 
legal power, but it will accomplish much 
in directing public opinion against any 
abuses that may come to its knowledge. 

The work of the Boston Floating Hos- 
pital for children has been carried on for 
three seasons, and has saved the lives of 
many poor children. This year the man- 
agement propose to buy the barge which 
has been rented heretofore, and to fit it 
up with permanent wards and all the 
appointments of a perfect hospital. To 
this end an appeal is made to the public to 
raise $5,000 by April 1. Money may be 
sent to Roger E. Tileston, treasurer, John 
Hancock Building, or Mrs. B. Whitman, 
Lend-a-Hand Office, 3 Hamilton Place, 
Boston. 

The Temporary Home for Working 
Women, at 453 Shawmut Avenue, Boston, 
was opened in 1878 to provide a place 
where any decent, well woman, out of 
work and homeless, should have, tempo- 
rarily, clean lodgings and suflicient food 
in return for her work, until permanent 
employment could be found for her. The 
report of the board of managers says: “It 
has answered its purpose so well that 
during the last nineteen years nearly 
seven thousand women have been thus 
assisted. The home isa plain, common- 
sense member of the philanthropic family. 
It is about half self-supporting, and has 
been from the beginning. It owns its 
house and is out of debt. It needs money 
and hopes to get it.’ Miss E. F. Mason 1s 
president. 

Over ten years ago, a Girls’ Reading 
Room was opened in Montreal by Miss 
Barber, which has been a great benefit to 4 
large number of girls. Educational and 
industrial classes, a free lending library, 
circles of King’s Daughters and a Womans 
Exchange are some of the branches of 
work that have been developed at the 
rooms under the active management of 
Miss Barber. A very interesting class 18 
the Happy Circle of Busy Workers, which 
includes girls of from five to fifteen years 
of age. They are taught sewing, 4? 
each child is required to take the temper- 
ance and purity pledge, which is fully 
explained. " 

The Woman's Branch of the New York 
City Mission has made 15,000 house-to- 
house visits during the past year. Espe 
cial care is taken to help those whose 


‘ ™ 
cases are not covered by ordinary char 
ties. F. M. A+ 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 





HovsEHOLD Economics. A course of 
lectures in the School of Economics of 
the University of Wisconsin. By Helen 
Campbell. New York: G,. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. Boston: Damrell & Upham. 
1897. Price, $2. 


' This should be a text-book in every 
school, and have a place in the library of 
every wife and mother who appreciates 
her vocation. It is dedicated to Mrs. 
Fanny Baker Ames, wife of Rev. Charles 
G. Ames, one of the factory inspectors of 
Massachusetts, “the friend whose power 
for public service has been no less distinct 
than her practical knowledge of the best 
things in the home, and whose life at all 
points means better things for all women.”’ 
ItSis difficult, in a brief review, to give 
even a general idea of the contents of this 
work. The relation of household eco- 
nomics to life; the evolution of the family; 
the house, with its building, organic 
structure, decorations, and furnishing; 
industries, nutrition, sanitation, food prep- 
aration, cleaning, domestic service, and 
organized living are all successively treat- 
ed; with an appendix and index. This 
new science of the Home, the latest and 
most practical of all, can only be applied 
as a fine art by educated, enlightened 
women. When it shall have been fully 
mastered and applied, one-half of all chil- 
dren will no longer die in infancy, nor will 
the health and longevity of women be im- 
paired by wifehood and maternity. Col- 
lege women are taking up the study, and 
the State will more and more become an 
aggregation of happy homes, where en- 
lightened fatherhood and motherhood will 
exist on terms of perfect equality. House- 
hold economics are now taught in Wis- 
consin State University, the Leland Stan- 
ford, Jr., University of California, the 
University of Chicago, the Boston Insti- 
tute of Technology, and other collegiate 
institutions, H. B. B. 


THE COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS OF 
JAMES RussELL LOWELL. Cambridge 
Edition. Boston and New York: 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1897. Price, $2. 


This fine edition of Lowell’s poems con- 
tains all those included by him shortly 
before his death, in the order established 
by himself. To these are added the small 
group contained in the “last poems,” col- 
lected by Charles Eliot Norton. An in- 
teresting biographical sketch by H. E. S. 
thus summarizes the poet’s character: 
“He was the most companionable of men. 
Yet his fine reserve was apparent even to 
those who knew him best. The humor 
which underlies so much even of his stately 
verse was closely allied with shrewd 
sagacity. But his verse is charged with 
noble passion, and with an imagination in 
which human experience and personal 
emotion are fused in a high ideal. No 
one could long be with the poet without 
recognizing that his character combined 
the unflinching earnestness of the Puri- 
tan with the mellowness of a man of the 
great world.’’ Lowell’s first book of 
poems was “‘A Year’s Life’ in 1841. His 
second volume of poems appeared in 1843, 
and began with ‘*A Legend of Brittany.”’ 
In 1845 his first distinctly anti-slavery 
poem was entitled ‘‘An Interview with 
Miles Standish,” and soon after he blew 
his trumpet blast ‘On the capture of 
fugitive slaves near Washington.’’ Memo- 
tial verses to Kossuth, Lamartine, Palfrey, 
Garrison, Torrey and Channing were fol- 
lowed by The Vision of Sir Launfal, 
A Fable for Critics, and The Biglow Pa- 
pers. Soon follow The Poems of the War. 
Then came the odes read in Concord and 
at the Harvard Commemoration, and his 
last and latest was ‘On a Bust of Gen- 
eral Grant in 1882.” The influences of his 
first wife, and the varied experiences that 
followed her loss, have made his earlier 
and later poems so unlike that they scarcely 
seem written by the same man. They in- 
dicate a singularly versatile and impres- 
Sionable nature. H. B. B. 


A GENERAL FREIGHT AND PASSENGER 
Post. A Practical Solution of the 
Railroad Problem. By James Lewis 
Cowles. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. New 
York and London. 1896. Price, $1. 


This is the most suggestive book which 
has appeared since Henry George's ‘‘Pro- 
gress and Poverty.’’ It points out a 
tremendous evil, and suggests a practical 
Temedy. The evil is the massing of popu- 
lation at a few great competing points, at 
the expense of the intermediate country, 
and the concentration of wealth in the 
hands of great capitalists at the expense 
of the smaller shippers of freight. To 
Such an extent have these abuses grown, 
that, if allowed to continue, the face of 
the country will be almost depleted of its 
Population, and the mass of merchants 
will fail. The trusts and monopolies, 
Which have grown prosperous and dicta- 
torial, will control legislation, and the 
Many will become hewers of wood and 
drawers of water for their favored em- 
Ployers, The false principle upon which 
Tailroad transportation is now done is 





that of charging “‘what the traffic will 
bear,”’ or, in other words, ‘‘the full value 
of the service rendered,’’ instead of the 
true principle, which is to charge “the 
cost of the service rendered.’’ Our pres- 
ent system of freight and passenger trans- 
portation is like the old system of postage, 
according to distance—12, 18, 25 or 50 
cents for a letter. The true system is 
that of the uniform, cheap ‘‘penny post- 
age’’ introduced by Sir Rowland Hill, 
whereby rates are reduced and equalized, 
and traffic thereby increased one hundred 
fold. Mr. Cowles lays down the following 
as fundamental principles: 

1. Railways are post-roads, and are there- 
fore subject, both as to State and inter-State 
commerce, to the eighth section of the first 
article of the U. S. Constitution. 

2. Railway trains are post-wagons, and the 
pere-ansee can only fulfil the object of its 
veing when these post-wagons are entirely 
subject to its jurisdiction. 

3. The transportation of persons and prop- 
erty is as legitimate a function of the post- 
oftice as is the transportation of letters. 

4. Railway rates should be determined by 
the cost, and not the value of the service ren- 
dered. Any rate that will pay the cost of 
the shortest haul of a person, or of a piece of 
property, within a railway system, will pay 
the cost of the average haul, and is therefore 
the ‘‘cost of the service’’ rate. 

5. The whole business of public transpor- 
tation should be pooled, ender the control of 
the post-office, and the rate charged for the 
shortest distance for any particular service 
(the cost of service rate) should be adopted 
as the uniform standard rate for that class of 
services for all distances, within the limits 
of the postal system. 

This is simply the Penny Post scheme 
of Sir Rowland Hill, extended to cover 
the general business of transportation, and 
it presents, Mr. Cowles believes, a practi- 
cal solution of the railway problem. 
Every woman or man who desires to see 
population spread over the face of the 
country instead of congested in great 
cities, and who desires to see capital 
equitably distributed among numerous 
small dealers, instead of passing more and 
more into the bands of a favored few, 
should read and study this book. It sug- 
gests the only remedy we can employ to 
bring about a radical change in the rela- 
tions of capital and labor. If the Pacific 
railways, now in default to the Govern- 
ment, could be taken by foreclosure of 
the second mortgage bonds and operated 
upon this principle, the change would so 
commend itself to public approval as to 
ensure at no distant day its universal 
application by the voluntary action of the 
railway corporations themselves. 4.B.B. 
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GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 


Mrs. A. D. Chandler, of Vermont, has 
been passing a week in this city. 

Col. T. W. Higginson has been reélected 
president of the Home for Aged Colored 
Women in Boston. 


The ideal, after all, is truer than the 
real; for the ideal is the eternal element 
in perishable things.—Amiel. 

Miss Jessie Langford, of Du'uth, has a 
clean record as a licensed pilot. She has 
served more than ten years on the Great 
Lakes. 

Mrs. E. L. Klinger, of Albuquerque, 
N. M., is known as the ‘‘cattle queen of 
New Mexico.’’ She owns 128,000 head of 
cattle. 

Miss Minnie F, Clay has been appointed 
captain of a steamer on Lake Sebago, Me. 
She passed the examination for pilot and 
navigator. 

Miss Grace Hubbard, of lowa, is a civil 
engineer. She was given the contract by 
the United States Government Survey for 
the maps of Montana. 

Mrs. Swan, of Scranton, the only woman 
in Pennsylvania who has ever served as a 
member of a poor board, has resigned. 
She was known as ‘‘the best man on the 
board.”’ 

An incubator for weak and prematurely 
born infants is now in use in an East 
London Mothers’ Home. It was presented 
by a rich woman, who first successfully 
used it in her home for her own infant. 

Miss Louise Cavalier, who has been 
teaching Indians at Cheyenne, Wyoming, 
for the past sixteen years, has been pro- 
moted to superintendent of the govern- 
ment school at Santee Agency, Nebraska. 
Miss Cavalier made a fine record at 
Cheyenne. 

The Hamburgischer Correspondent, speak- 
ing of the great success of the Woman’s 
International Congress in Berlin, states 
that a paper on “Woman’s Advancement 
in America,’ presented by Miss Frances 
Graham French (‘‘Graham’’ of the Wo- 
MAN’S JOURNAL), has awakened great in- 
terest and carries much weight with It, as 
it was taken from official documents. 


| STATE Or Onto, CITY OF 
Lucas County, 
FRANK J. CueNEY makes oath that he 
is the senior partner of the firm of F. J. 
CHENEY & Co., doing business in the city 
of Toledo, County and State aforesaid, 
and that said firm will pay the sum of 
| ONE HunpRED DoLLARs for each and 
| every case of CATARRH that cannot be 
cured by the use of HALL’s CATARRH 
CURE. FRANK J, CHENEY. 
Sworn to before me and subscribed in 
my presence, this 6th day of December, 
A. D. 1886. 


Tor EDO, i 5S. 











rm A. W. GLEASON, 
= Notary Public. 


Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally, 
and acts directly on the blood and mucous 
surfaces of the system. Send for testi- 
monials, free. 

F. J. Cuenry & Co., Toledo, O. 

Sold by Druggists, 75c. 

Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 








Miss French came to the Congress as a 
representative of many clubs, and the 
credentials which she carried from the 
State Department, as delegate of the 
United States Government to International 
Congresses in Geneva, Switzerland—the 
first time that such an honor has been 
accorded to a woman—indicate that wom- 
en have attained a high standing in Amer- 
ica. Mrs. Belva A. Lockwood was the 
other delegate of the United States to the 
Congresses in Geneva. 


As an outcome of the International 
Congress of Women, which met in Berlin 
last September, a woman’s club has been 
established in the Capital of Germany, 
which is modelled upon the woman’s clubs 
of America, Its aims are far-reaching. 
Not alone is the social element noticeable, 
but the members are to engage in educa- 
tional and philanthropic work, with a 
study of economics. In Hamburg, too, a 
teachers’ association has been formed, 
which, at the suggestion of Miss Heltne 
Bonfort, will investigate and discuss the 
needs of the times from the woman’s 
standpoint. Here again the subjects of 
social economy, educational needs and 
philanthropic work will take first place. 
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CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


BALDY’S TOOTH. 

Kitty was in distress, for in one short 
hour Grandma was going away from Kit- 
ty’s house, to make a long visit in New 
York. 

“Seems’s if you never were coming 
back, Grandma,”’ she sobved, as she lay, a 
little heap of trouble, in Grandma’s lap; 
“and I think Uncle Frank is terrible to 
take you away!” 

“Only two months, Kitty dear,’ said 
Grandma, kissing the mournful little face 
on her shoulder, ‘‘and then think how de- 
lighted we shall be! but look up, Kitty. 
Dandy is giving Jim a great deal of 
trouble.’’ 

Kitty sat up immediately; she was al- 
ways interested in Dandy’s capers. Dandy 
was a beautiful horse, and he never looked 
more beautiful than when dancing about 
as now. 

“Jim is too small a boy to lead him,” 
said Grandma. ‘Henry should not allow 
him to do it. Your papa was very badly 
hurt when he was a boy, by a horse.”’ 

“Tell me about it,’’ begged Kitty; 
‘*y’raps it will be lots of years before you 
tell me any more stories, Grandma!”’ 

“Of course I will tell you,’’ said Grand- 
ma, 

‘*You see, Kitty, we were all staying on 
a farm in the country one summer, and 
the farmer allowed the boys to do just 
about as they pleased. Henry had always 
been fond of horses, and that summer he 
was with them almost all the time. He 
had learned to harness; and one very 
warm day he made up his mind that he 
would have a ride all by himself. 

“So he went to the pasture and caught 
old Baldy, the horse that he liked best, 
and led him to the barn. It was a very 
warm day, as I have said, and the flies 
were troublesome. Baldy, as a general 
thing, was’ easy to manage; but to-day he 
kept stamping and flinging up his head, 
and making his young master a great deal 
of trouble. 

‘**Keep still, Baldy,’ said Henry, ‘keep 
quiet, sir!’ but just then a large fly gave 
poor Baldy a savage bite and he flung his 
head higher than ever, and this time when 
it came down, one of his great teeth struck 
poor Henry with force, directly on the 
top of his head, making a big gash. 
In a moment the blood came streaming 
down his face, and such a sight as he was 
when he came running to me! Of course 
I was frightened at first, but when I had 
washed the wound I found that it was 
nothing serious; but even after all these 
years the scar is still to be seen.”’ 

‘‘Where is it?’’ asked Kitty eagerly. 

‘Right on top,”’ said Grandma, smiling; 
‘where the hair has grown a little thin 
you will find a narrow white seam about 
an inchlong. Have you never seen it?” 

“Pll go and look this minute,” said 





Kitty; and she slipped from Grandma’s 





lap and ran to the sofa where papa was 
taking a nap; and Grandma went away to 
put on her things. 

Kitty pushed a stool to the head of the 
sofa, and when she stood on it she found 
that she could look directly down on 
papa’s head. There on top, as Grandma 
had said, was a thin spot in the soft brown 
hair; and showing quite distinctly through 
it was the scar. Kitty touched it softly 
with her little fingers, then she stooped 
over and kissed it, and said gently, ‘‘Poor 
papa, I’m so sorry!”’ 

Papa opened his eyes, and pulled Kitty 
around into his arms, and asked why she 
called him ‘‘poor papa;”’ and he laughed 
when she told him, and said that he re- 
membered all about Baldy, and that the 
blow from his tooth had hurt “pretty 
much,”’ 

“But now, Kitty,’ he said, “it is time 
for Grandma and papa to start, and you 
must try to be a very brave girl, and not 
cry any more, for fear you will make poor 
Grandma cry, too.’ 

So Kitty did try her very best, and she 
did manage to smile, but it was a very 
showery little smile. 

Grandma’s smile was showery, too.— 
Annie L. Hannah, in Our Little Men and 
Women. 


HUMOROUS. 


New Girl—What does your papa like 
for breakfast? Little Mabel—He always 
likes most anything we hasn’t got. 


Editer—Always write your jokes on the 
thinnest paper you can get. Young Hu- 
morist—Why? ‘So I can see through 
them.’’ 


‘This assignment,’’ said the reporter in 
the white duck trousers, who had been 
sent to write up a fire in a coal yard, ‘‘just 
soots me.”’ 


The London Museum contains the first 
envelope ever made. It was probably 
found in some man’s pocket addressed in 
his wife’s hand. 


Judge—Have you any remarks to offer 
that might lead to a mitigation of your 
sentence? Prisoner—Yes, | will thank you 
to have a sofa put in my cell. 


‘‘Was Rome founded by Romeo?’ in- 
quired a pupil of the teacher. “No, my 
son,”’ replied the wise man: “It was Juliet 
who was found dead by Romeo.”’ 


Doctor—Every sensible man will break 
off the cigarette habit. Stringer—Oh, no, 
he won’t. Doctor—Why not? Stringer— 
Because no sensible man is addicted to it. 





Doctor—Well, my fine little fellow, I 
was sure that the pills I left would cure 


you. How did you take them, in water or 
in cake? Boy—Il used them in my pop- 
gun. 


George—Is it true that a graduate soon 
forgets what he has learned at college? 
Gus—No, sir; it is not. I can play foot- 
ball just as well now as when [ was at 
Yale. 

Biff—Roberts fell off a fifty-foot ladder 
and wasn’t hurt a bit. Bajff—Fifty-foot 
ladder? I don’t believe it at all. Biff— 
It’s quite true. He fell off the bottom 
rung. 

“The Fleecys seem to be very quiet peo- 
ple.’ ‘*They are. Why, there was a fire 
at their house the other day, and Mr. 
Fleecy insisted on their sending in a still 
alarm.”’ 








COMFORT 

Is what you wantin travelling, and you 
get it in the Personally Conducted Tourist 
Cars, Chicago and Council! Bluffs to Cali- 
fornia via the UNion Paciric, leaving 
Chicago every Thursday. 

Ask your nearest agent for particulars 
or write to R. TENBROECK, General East- 


r 


ern Agent, 287 Broadway, N. Y 
a 


Ir the system is fortified by Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla, which makes rich, red blood, 
there is little danger of sickness. 
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28,000,000 boxes of ENAMELINE were 
sold in 1895. 


- MATZOON. 


TRADE 














Y. T. Co.’s Matzoon is the essential 
principles of cows’ milk in a scientifically 
sterilized, concentrated and fermented 
form. 

Owing to the chemical changes it has 
undergone, Y. T. Co.’s Matzoon makes 
the best form of milk foods, 

Y. T. Co.’s Matzoon is grateful to the 
most delicate stomachs, when any other 
form of food is rejected, and is especially 
recommended for Nervous Dyspepsia, 
Fevers, Phthisis, Nausea, Nursing Moth- 
ers, or whenever easily digestible and 
highly nutritious food is required. 

For sale by all first-class Druggists. 
Price, 25c. per bottle. $2.50 per Doz. 


Prepared only by... 
THE Y. T. MATZOON CO. 
Boston and Chicago. 
22 Dundee Street, Boston. 
CIRCULARS ON APPLICATION. 








LEE and SHEPARD’S 
BULLETIN OF NEW BOOKS. 


Country Clouds and Sunshine. 

By CLIFTON JOHNSON, author of “The New Eng- 
and Country,” “What they Say in New Eng- 
land,” etc. Cloth. Illustrated with nearly 100 
half-tones from photographs by the author. Cover 
design in gold and color, ton » $2.50. 


Protestantism. 

A Study in the Direction of Religious Truth and 
Christian Unity. By Epwarp P. Usner,A. M., 
LL. B. Cloth, $1.50. 

The History of the Hutchinson Family. 

By ous WALLACE HUTCHINSON (Tribe of Jones. 

dited by Charles E. Mann, with an introduction 
by Frederick Douglass Cloth; Illustrated; 2 vol 
umes; Crown 8vo. Price $5.00. 
A [anual for China Painters. 

Being a Practical and Comprehensive Treatise on 
the Art of Painting China ano Glass with Mineral 
Colors. By MKS. N, DIR. MONA CHESL 
With colored plates showing 138 mineral colors. 


Cloth, $1.25. 
Maria Mitchell. 

Life and Correspondence. By her sister, PHEBE 
M. KENDALL. With portraits; Cloth, $2.00. 
The Columbian Prize Charades. 

By HERBERT INGALLS, author of “The Bos- 

ton Charades.’ Cloth, $1.00. 
Thoughts for the Peopie. 

Illustrating Man’s Real Relation Physically, Polit- 
ically, Socially, and Religiously to the Universe of 
God; with Suggestions in Regard to the Origin 
and Prevention of Sickness, Suffering and Pre- 
mature Death. By REUBEN GREENE, M.D. 
The result of fifty-six years of practical observa- 
tion and experience. 272 pages; Cloth, $1.00. 

Gymnastics. 

A Text-Book of the German-American Gymnastics 
Specially adapted to the Use of Teachers and 
Pupils in Public and Private Schools. Edited by 
W. A. STECHER, Secretary of the Committee 
on Physical Training of the North American 
Gymnastic Union and publist ed under the auspices 
of that Association. Fully illustrated; Quarto; 
Cloth; Price $3.00. 

The Footprints of the Patriots. 
Beneath Old Rooftrees. 

By ABRAM ENGLISH, BROWN, author of 
‘History of Bedford,” etc. Cloth; Fully ilus- 
trated, $1.50. 

The Mystery of Handwriting. 

A Handbook of Graphology Being a Plain and 
Practical Guide to the Art of Interpreting Charac- 
ter from Handwriting. By J. HAR ‘GTON 
KEENE, ("Grapho,”) Illustrated with autograph 
Writing of famous persons. Oblong; Puarto; 
Cloth. Attractive cover design by Gunn. Price $2. 
What They Say in New England. 

A_ book of Signs, Sayings and Superstitions, Col- 
lected by CLINTON JOHNSON, author of 
olan New England Country,” etc. Illustrated, 

1.25. 
Patmos, or the Unveiling. 

By REV. CHARLES BEECHER, author of 
‘Spiritual Manifestations,” ‘*Redeemer and Re 
deemed,” **Eden Tableau,” etc. Cloth, $1.50. 

Blind Leaders of the Blind. 

The Romance of a Blind Lawyer. By JAMES R. 
COCKE, M. D., author of “Hypnotism,” ete. 
Cloth, with portrait of author, $1.50. 

All-over-the-World Library. Third Series. 


Four Young Explorers; or, Sight See- 
ing in the Tropics. 
By OLIVER OPTIC. Cloth; Illustrated; Price 
1.25. 
War of 1812 Series. 
Tecumseh’s Young Braves. 
By EVERETT T. TOMLINSON. Cloth; Ilus- 
trated, $1.50. 
The Hazlewood Stories. 


The Rosebud Club. 
By GRACE LE BARON. Cloth; Illustrated, 


75 cents. 
By Sophie May's Sister. The Silver Gate Series. 


The Merry Five. 
a PENN SHIRLEY. Uniform with ‘Young 
faster Kirke.’ Illustrated, Price 75 cents. 
New Volume in the Blue and the Gray—-On Land. 
On the Staff. 
By OLIVER OPTIC. Blue and gray cloth; Gold 
dies ; Illustrated; Price $1.50. 


Our Illustrated Catalogue Mailed Free. 
LEE AND SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston 


NAHANT FISH MARKET. 


ESTABLISHED 1827. 
The Oldest Fish Market in Boston. 


Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 
ALL FANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY. 


Wagon calls daily in the city 
proper and Longwood, Brookline. 


49 Bromfield St., Boston. 


TELEPHONE No. 1571. 
JOHNSON & SMITH. 


COUNSEL TO PARENTS 


On the Moral Education of the Young. 
By Dr. ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 
Price, 50 cents. Published by 
LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., 
1s East Sixteenth Street, New York. 

















WALKING MADE A PLEASURE. 
QUICK STEP CORN CURE. 
Promptly removes hard and soft Corns, Bunions, 
Callouses, Moles, Warts, etc. Causes no pain, re- 
moves all soreness. Sent to any address for roc. in 

stamps. 
GORWIN CHEMICAL CO., 
204 West 96th St., New York City, N. Y. 
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CAN YOU WRITE 


Either prose or poetry? If you can, read 
our special offer, and show it to all your 


friends. i 
$500 IN PREMIUMS 
Will be awarded to the patrons of HousE AND 
Home contributing best stories and poems, 
WRITE FOR LETTER 
Of particulars as to how these premiums are 
to be awarded Address 
2018 Columbia Ave., 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
@2ee0eee 


House and Home, 





SUFFRAGE SONGS. 


‘¢ An Appeal to Uncle Sam,’’ toc. 

‘¢ The Yellow Ribbon,’’ a solo, 12c. 

‘*To the Sons of America,’’ Suffrage 
and Temperance, 12c. 


All for 25 Cts.. 


MRS. N. L. CASTLE, Bado. Me, 
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DISCUSSION NEXT WEDNESDAY. 


The Committee on Election Laws has 
reported adversely on all three suffrage 
bills before it, for presidential, municipal 
and license suffrage. Representatives H. 
K. Sanderson, J. M. Merriam and F. W. 
Hathaway dissented, and brought in a 
minority report in favor of the women. 

The subject is assigned for discussion 
in the Legislature next Wednesday after- 
noon at 2.30. The debate will be on the 
question of substituting the minority for 
the majority report. Those who want 
seats will need to go early. 

Whatever may be said by the opponents 
of equal rights, let no woman in the gal- 
lery suffer herself to be provoked into a 
hiss. In the first place, it is bad manners. 
In the second, it is sure to be used as an 
argument against suffrage. A. S. B. 


2." 


VICTORY IN SOUTH DAKOTA. 

The victory in South Dakota is the 
more gratifying from the fact that the 
opponents of equal suffrage in that State 
played a somewhat sharp game to defeat 
it, as described last week. An amend- 
ment must have the votes of a constitu- 
tional majority of the whole Legislature, 
not merely a majority of those voting on 
the question. A constitutional majority 
of the whole Legislature favored the equal 
suffrage amendment, but the opponents 
quietly tried to get enough of its friends 
to pair in favor of it, instead of voting for 
it, to reduce the actual vote cast in its 
favor below the constitutional majority. 
They succeeded once; but by reconsider- 
ation, or in some other way, the result has 
since been reversed, and the device of the 
adversary frustrated. a & BD 
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THE LAW OF MARRIED WOMEN. 





The only book, so far as we know, ever 
compiled in England or America, which 
gives a complete and intelligent state- 
ment of the ‘perplexed mass of incongru- 
ous customs,” statutes, and decisions 
which in English-speaking communities 
make up the law of married women, is 
the book just compiled by Hon. George 
A. O. Ernst, entitled: ‘The Law of 
Married Women in Massachusetts.” 

This book is more than a mere state- 
ment of the law. The introductory chapter 
considers its origin and growth, illustrat- 
ing from Massachusetts cases the conflict 
which exists between the usual theory of 
a unity of person of husband and wife 
and that of a profitable guardianship, as 
pointed out by Pollock and Maitland in 
their ‘‘History of English Law.”’ 

Engagements to marry, breach of prom- 
ise, marriage itself, the rights of a married 
woman to her person, to her children, to 
support from her husband and from the 
public authorities, are all discussed. Also 
her right to hold office and trusts, to do 
business, to contract, to sue and be sued, 
to acquire and hold and bequeath property 
independent of her husband, are all care- 
fully defined. Separation by agreement, 
by divorce, and by death are also con- 
sidered, with the effect of each upon her 
property rights; also her rights of burial. 

The original work, prepared by Mr. 
Ernst at the request of the Massachusetts 
Woman Suffrage Association, and pub- 
lished by it, is now exhausted. It was 
highly commended by the press. But the 
present volume is far more complete, and 
is at once a practical hand-book invaluable 
to lawyers, and a popular treatise easily 
read and understood by married women. 
In Massachusetts, not one lawyer in a 
hundred is familiar with the details of the 
law for married women, or aware of the 
need which exists for its thorough revision. 
It is a proof of the necessity of suffrage 
for women, as a measure of self-protection, 
that the law for wives, mothers, and 
widows is and is likely to remain a legal 
chaos, obscure, contradictory, unequal, 
and often absurd. The committee ap- 
pointed by the Legislature to revise the 
code would deserve the thanks of the 
people of the Commonwealth if it would 
prepare and submit to the Legislature a 
well-digested and equitable revision of the 
law concerning the rights of married 
women. H. B. B. 


a 


NEW YORK “ANTIS” AGAIN. 


We publish this week another ‘anti’ 
document, as the last one aroused con- 
siderable interest. 

Some day these reports of organized 
work against equal rights for women will 
have great value as historical curiosities. 
Meanwhile, they are instructive reading 
for all suffragists. We publish also a 
commentary upon this report of the 





“antis’’ by Charles H. Chapman, a son of 


Mrs. Mariana W. Chapman, the president 
of the New York State W. S. A. 





-_- 


CONCERNING “REMONSTRANTS.” 

There is a tendency in some quarters to 
blame the remonstrants and ‘“‘antis’’ more 
than is just. Those who think equal 
suffrage would be a bad thing have as 
much right to work against it as those 
who think it would be a good thing have 
to work for it. No words can be too 
strong to characterize the foolishness of 
their theory; but, such as it is, they have 
an unquestionable right to preach it. 

Moreover, the ultimate result of their 
preaching it is to help the movement for 
equal rights. This is not saying that they 
may not do a little harm temporarily, 
here and there, gaining over some votes 
to the wrong side in one place, or delay- 
ing the success of a particular measure in 
another. But, taking it all in all, they 
help to arouse the public to thought upon 
the question. What every reform most 
needs is to be seriously considered and 
discussed. The net result of considera- 
tion and discussion is always to make con- 
verts to the right side. Both the men and 
the women who oppose equal rights try 
to avoid discussion; but even their speak- 
ing and writing of their own views, and 
the circulation of their literature, inevita- 
bly lead to discussion, and so lead, ulti- 
mately, to an increase in the number of 
believers in woman suffrage. It is my 
deliberate conviction that the remon- 
strants are, quite unintentionally, among 
our best helpers. Let no friend of equal 
rights be worried about the activity of 
the ‘‘antis,’”’ but let us rather rejoice in it. 

A. 8. B. 
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ARMENIANS AS HELP. 

There are still a number of Armenian 
young men who would be glad to do 
housework. Two of them have done it 
before and have experience. These two 
speak English. 

There are also several Armenian boys 
who want a chance to work for their 
board and go to school. There is one 
highly-educated young man with a num- 
ber of diplomas, who would be glad to 
work forshis board in some family where 
he would have a really good chance to 
learn English. 

There are several male cooks wanting 
situations. One has a whole pocketful of 
recommendations from missionaries for 
whom he has worked, describing him as 
faithful, willing, kind, and a competent 
cook. Another has had special experience 
in waiting on table. He speaks consider- 
able English, and is uncommonly bright, 
quick and capable. 

There is a well-educated man who 
speaks and writes English, French and 
German, besides several Oriental tongues. 
He would be glad of clerical work or 
teaching, or any such employment. His 
case is particularly hard, as his wife and 
two small children are with him. They 
were well-to-do, but lost everything in the 
massacres. 

A bright and capable young man who 
speaks English and understands the care 
of horses would like a place as coachman 
and man of all work. 

A young man recommended by Consul 
Jewett, who speaks English and has been 
a high-school teacher, would like to work 
for a physician for his board. 

A young Armenian lady who taught 
sewing and embroidery in the schools of 
Constantinople, wishes to work for a dress- 
maker, doing either cutting, basting, sew- 
ing, or all three. She speaks French. She 
would be glad to give lessons in dress- 
making or embroidery. Address Miss 
Papazian, Care Mrs. P. L. Seyranian, 63 
Warren Street, Lynn, Mass. 

Two competent druggists want situa- 
tions. at. & 

—. ll 
MARY LYON CENTENNIAL. 

The centennial of the birth of Mary 
Lyon was celebrated by Mt. Holyoke Col- 
lege on Sunday, Feb. 28. The president 
delivered a memorial address in the Con- 
gregational Church, Holyoke, and the 
Rev. Dr. Arthur Little, of Dorchester, 
preached the centennial sermon in the 
village church. 

Dr. Little’s text was Psalms 126: 5: 
“They that sow in tears shall reap in joy.” 
In the course of his remarks he said: 

A peculiar fascination attaches to the 
work of pioneers. Their reward is tardily, 
if ever, bestowed. No cause has been 
more tardily recognized than woman’s 
righteous demand for the dignity, honor 
and power accorded her by the Creator. 

It is but scant justice to the memory of 
Mary Lyon to say that, under God, ‘‘stand- 
ing in the portico,’’ to her was given the 
honor of opening the door to the higher 
education of women, in which we all 
rejoice to-day; that to her belongs the 
great distinction of ‘‘clearing the ground” 
on which has since been reared the superb 
structure, every day growing ampler and 





more beautiful, of college and university 





training equal to that provided for men. 
She got far beyond the portico. She 
did a constructive work of measureless 
value in building on the ground which 
her courageous heart and dexterous hand 
with exceeding difficulty ‘‘cleared.”’ 

Would you measure the greatness, the 
influence, the immortal power of the life 
under contemplation to-day, recall the 
thousands of homes blessed by wives and 
mothers whose characters were moulded 
here; of the great company of missionaries 
who have taken Miss Lyon’s spirit with 
them to the ends of the earth; of kindred 
institutions in this and other lands, 
modelled after the pattern of Mt. Hol- 
yoke, and, in many instances, taught by 
those trained there. 

Wellesley College traces its lineage to 
Mt. Holyoke. Every young woman in 
this or other lands who enjoys the privi- 
leges of higher institutions of learning is 
under a great deal of obligation to Mary 
Lyon and Mt. Holyoke Seminary. 

And so the soul of Mary Lyon is march- 
ing on, while thousands in all lands rise 
up today to call her blessed. The old 
building which witnessed her early strug- 
gles and triumphs has been burned. There 
can be no better way to commemorate the 
life and perpetuate the influence of the 
great woman whom we honor to-day than 
by an ample and generous endowment of 
the institution with which the name and 
fame of Mary Lyon will forever be linked 
in tender and inseparable association—Mt. 
Holyoke College. 

‘*Mary Lyon and the Higher Education 
of Women,”’ was the topic of the evening 
at the annual meeting of the Connecticut 
Valley Congregational Club at Springfield, 
Mass., Feb. 23, and at the celebration of 
Washington’s Birthday by the Congrega- 
tional Club of Chicago. At the latter 
meeting, the principal address was by 
Mrs. Elizabeth Storrs Mead, president of 
Mount Holyoke College. She sketched 
the history of the movement toward the 
higher education of women from 1790, 
when the first public school was opened 
in Boston to which girls could go in sum- 
mer for two hours in the afternoon, pro- 
vided a bench was vacated by the absence 
of a boy. Then she told how Mary Lyon 
earned the money to go to Sanderson 
Academy, Ashfield, Mass., by spinning, 
weaving, housekeeping and_ teaching 
When that little sum was exhausted, “‘she 
exchanged her own bedding, table linen, 
etc., at a boarding-house, for a room and 
a seat at table.” 


One overmastering purpose took posses- 
sion of Mary Lyon’s intellectual and spir- 
itual energy. This object was the higher 
education of women. To found an insti- 
tution whose ‘grand work should be to 
furnish teachers of high literary qualifica- 
tions and of self-denying zeal, and that 
should be permanent, continuing onward 
in its operations from generation to gen- 
eration,’’ occupied her whole thought. 
Her labors were incessant. She went from 
house to house and town to town, over the 
rugged hills, to create an interest in the 
education of girls. She asked for money 
to build the permanent seminary. A con- 
tribution of six cents encouraged her, and 
the largest gift. of $1,000, inspired her to 
more heroic efforts. She cheerfully bore 
the taunts of men and the opposition of 
educated men, ministers, who were not 
advanced enough to take in the breadth 
of her benevolent purpose. Not a man of 
wealth then would waste his fortune on 
such a visionary and unnecessary cause. 

The living principle within this move- 
ment for the higher education of women 
has changed the thinking of the world 
and given an impulse to much of the best 
work of the age. It has put upon the 
churches the responsibility, as Mary Lyon 
says, ‘of doing for young women what 
they have done and are continually doing 
for young men.”’ . . . Mary Lyon entered 
into the plans of other leaders in college 
enterprises with all her large sympathy, 
and gave her own hard-earned money for 
their success. She rejoiced in the open- 
ing of Oberlin to women, with its full cur- 
riculum unabridged. It was to her the 
beginning of such opportunities all over 
the land. Colleges for women East, 
South and West, in Europe, Asia and 
Africa, owe their life, directly or indi- 
rectly, to this movement. 
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WITH WOMEN’S CLUBS. 

The announcement that the next bien- 
nial meeting of the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs will be held in Denver, 
Col., is a matter of congratulation among 
the club women of that city, and plans 
for entertaining the delegates are already 
under discussion. The question of a club 
house, which has been pending for some 
time, will now be urged. The Denver 
Daily News says, editorially: 

Denver will give a great reception to 
the National Convention of the Federation 
of Women’s Clubs in 1898. It is particu- 
larly appropriate that they should select 
for their meeting-place the greatest of the 
States where women are admitted to 
political equality with men. While here 
they will learn, far better than they can 
through reports from any source, the 
truth about the operation of an equal suf 
frage law, and the feeling with regard to 
it of the women to whom it gives the 
right of voting. 

The strong women’s clubs of this city 
are happily able to entertain the visitors 
with the fullest hospitality, and their 
guests will be impressed by the energy 
and intellectuality and breadth of view of 
the Western woman. 

The statement made by Mrs. Stansbury 
at recent suffrage meetings in Boston, 
that women’s clubs in Colorado are turn- 





ing from ancient lore and abstruse philos- 


ophy to modern and practical subjects, is | 
illustrated by the programme of the phi- 
lanthropic section of the Woman’s Club of 
Cripple Creek, which includes papers as 
follows: ‘‘The Science of Philanthropy,” 
“Sanitary and Safe Condition of the Mines 
in the Cripple Creek District,’ ‘*Alms- 
Giving vs. Employment-Making,” ‘The 
Chautauqua Movement in the Peniten- 
tiary,”’ ‘‘The Ideal Public Library,”’ “‘Pov- 
erty, Its Causes and Remedies,” ‘‘The 
Newsboy and Bootblack; His Environ- 
ment and His Possibilities,’ “The Insti- 
tutional Church,” ‘*The Discharged Con- 
vict: What Can He Do?” “Child-Saving 
Effort,’’ and “Associated Charity Work.” 

At a recent meeting of the Twenty- 
Second Avenue Club of Denver, there was 
a symposium on ‘‘Woman Suffrage,” in 
which it was discovered that every wom- 
an present believed in it more thoroughly 
than ever before. The Monday Club re- 
cently discussed “What of Suffrage?” 
Mrs. A. G. Rhoads led the discussion. 
She believed that equal suffrage had 
tended toward good, despite all the dis- 
appointments women have had to meet, 
and the ignorance they had to overcome. 
Mrs. E, A. Wilson spoke along the same 
line, and there was no dissenting voice. 

Work will be begun this spring on the 
club house of the Woman’s Club of Dor- 
chester, Mass., which is to be erected at 
the corner of Centre and Washington 
Streets. It is to be of wood, and will cost 
$20,000. Besides numerous rooms for 
small meetings, etc., there will be a fine 
assembly hall for dances, concerts and 
large entertainments, a gymnasium, baths, 
dining-hall, kitchen, and, in fact, every- 
thing for the perfect equipment of a club 
house. 

At the mid-winter meeting and break- 
fast of the Minnesota State Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, on Feb. 18, the following 
carefully prepared bill was discussed and 
endorsed: 

An amendment to Section 8, Article 7, 
of the Constitution of the State of Minne- 
sota: 

Notwithstanding anything in this arti- 
cle, any woman at the age of 21 years and 
upward, possessing the qualifications re- 
quired for a legal male voter, may vote at 
any election held forthe purpose of choos- 
ing any officers of schools, members of 
library boards, or upon any measure re- 
lating to schools or libraries, and any 
such woman shall also be eligible to hold 
any office pertaining solely to the man- 
agement of schools or libraries. 

A committee of five was appointed by 
the president, Miss Margaret J. Evans, of 
Northfield, to present the matter before 
the State Legislature. 

It is reported that the Woman’s Club of 
Atlanta, Ga., is going to put in a bid 
before the City Council for the contract 
of cleaning the streets of the city. 





FF, M. A, 
-_-- — 
SOME THOUGHTS ABOUT THE MUTHERS' 
CONGRESS. 


The first National Congress of Mothers 
has become a matter of history, and, as 
the days go by, more and more am I im- 
pressed by its power and its significance. 

In deciding to attend it as the delegate 
for Wimodaughsis, I felt that I should be 
well repaid for the trip to Washington and 
the time to be spent there, if but three 
things on the splendid programme were 
heard by me—‘tWhat the Kindergarten 
Means to Mothers,’ by Amalie Hofer, of 
Chicago (one of the editors of the Kinder- 
garten Magazine), ‘Some Practical Re- 
sults of Child Study,’’ by Dr. G. Stanley 
Hall, of Massachusetts, and ‘Importance 
of Bringing the Youth in Touch with 
Great Literature,’ by Hamilton Wright 
Mabie, of New York City. The last-men- 
tioned was one of the only two absentees 
on the entire programme, but to me was 
more than replaced (though in an entirely 
different line of thought) by the unex- 
pected introduction, on the final evening, 
of Prof. Elmer Gates, who has made such 
wonderful psycho- physical experiments 
at his laboratory at Chevy Chase, near 
Washington, and who, in entirely in- 
formal fashion, gave us the results of 
some of these experiments. 

Your readers have already heard through 
the letter from ‘‘Graham’’ of the immense 
success of the sessions in calling together 
audiences that over-filled the great church 
in which all but the opening session 
were held, sol need say nothing here in 
regard to the outward manifestation of 
the intense interest with which the meet- 
ings were greeted by women; for the per- 
centage of men, even at the evening 
sessions, was markedly small. 

Of the twenty-seven addresses delivered, 
six were by men, all of them eminent in 
their respective lines and well worth hear- 
ing; and, with but one exception, almost 
the first words these men speakers uttered 
were an appeal for a ‘Parents’ Congress,” 
rather than a Mothers’ Congress. When 
I mentioned my own feeling that they 
were right, to a prominent speaker of our 
suffrage ranks, she laughingly said it 





might be dangerous to make it a Parents’ 


Congress, since, in the eyes of the law, in 
at least three States of our boasted Repub. 
lic, mothers are not regarded as parents 
during the lifetime of the father; in other 
words, it is not the bearing or rearing of 
children which makes women parents, but 
the death of the children’s father! 

It cannot be doubted that the Congregs 
drew from their homes a large proportion 
of women who would not have been at- 
tracted by any other subject; nor is there 
any question but that the great majority 
of the audience consisted of conservatives 
upon the broader ideals of “woman's 
sphere.’’ But surely this meeting must 
have been the means of awakening these 
women to a realization that the world is 
wider than their own home boundaries, 
The talk of Mrs. Lucy 8S. Bainbridge, of 
New York, upon ‘‘Mothers of the Sub- 
merged World,’’ was an awakening influ- 
ence to such women, and it was followed 
the next morning by a veritable trumpet 
call to work, by Maud Ballington Booth, 
who made a magnificent plea for a broader 
ideal of motherhood, the motherhood so 
much needed by the world to-day. Though 
not quite saying ‘‘women in politics,’’ Mrs, 
Booth showed so clearly their call to be 
everywhere beside men,that alogical mind 
could not fail to finish the picture for her 
and see the mother of the future using her 
ballot to make and execute better laws for 
the protection and the education of all 
the world’s children. 

The resolutions, though conservative in 
character, asked for legislation by the 
National Congress upon raising the age of 
protection for girls to eighteen years in 
the District of Columbia and the Terri- 
tories. If these conservative mothers will 
follow the course of the bills for which 
they ask, they will soon learn that there 
is an immense difference between asking 
for a thing which you have power to 
secure, and the asking for that same thing 
by a body of voteless women who can do 
nothing but submit when their requests 
are refused. 

The whole trend of the Congress was 
toward showing how much the mothers 
need training in order to be able rightly 
to direct the growth of their children. I 
was very glad that the keynote of freedom 
for the child was struck more than once. 

Professor Gates stood as the advocate 
of a mental and spiritual training of self 
by the expectant mother and father, and 
it was inspiring to hear such plain words 
spoken in pureness of heart by a man who 
knew, as the result of a life study, the 
truth of what he spoke. We have heard 
many times, even from the physiologists, 
of the deteriorating effects of evil emo- 
tions and excitement of the mother upon 
the unborn or even the nursing child ; 
Professor Gates went further, and showed 
that, as the evil emotions tear down and 
deteriorate, so the higher and good emo- 
tions build strength and soundness into 
the very fibre of the child’s being. If into 
the body of our child, why may we not by 
this same process of cultivating the higher 
emotions build into our own bodies all 
that is desirable ? 

Surely, every mother who heard the 
message of the Mothers’ Congress must 
realize through it that, to be a good 
mother, she must first set before herself 
the high aim of becoming the best woman 
she is capable of being; and, while she is 
working toward that goal, ‘all things 
shall be added unto her.”’ 

RACHEL FostTeR AVERY. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 


-_-- 





WITH OUR EXCHANGES. 





The Daily Globe, of Toronto, is the 
pride of Canadians. It is distinguished 
for its enterprise and its high standard of 
courtesy and honesty. On March 5 it 
was fifty-three years old, and its influence 
and excellence grow with its years. Among 
the special features of its Saturday issues 
are a woman's page, a children’s depart 
ment, and numerous fine half-tone illus- 
trations. A little over two years ago the 
Globe was burned out, but a beautiful 
building has arisen on the old site, 
equipped with every modern convenience 
for the publication of a great daily. A 
handsome booklet was recently issued, 
describing and illustrating the Globe's 
new home and its facilities. Among the 
attractive pictures is one of the “Lady 
Editor's Sanctum,” which is evidently 
furnished with an eye to beauty and 
utility. 

With the February number the Iowa 
Woman's Standard closes the first year of 
the ‘‘new series” publication and the 
ninth year of its existence in newspaper 
dom. The editor, Katherine M. Pierce, 
severs her connection with this issue, and 
Mrs. Roma W. Woods, the efficient pres’ 
dent of the Eleventh District Political 
Equality Association, takes the Standard 
and its various interests in charge. The 
office of publication will be removed from 
Des Moines to Sutherland, and the Wom 
an’s Standard will continue to report, 
encourage and help the suffrage work 
Iowa. Concerning the meeting held 
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the lowa Senate chamber by the National 
American Convention, the Standard says: 


The large number of young gentlemen 
and young ladies, many of them not out 
of their teens, who were among the audi- 
ence at the capitol, both in the galleries 
and on the floor, and the earnest attention 
paid by them to all the addresses, augurs 
well for the future of woman suffrage. 
The coming man and coming woman are 
pound to be intelligent on the subject. 

“Bread-winning Occupations for Women 
in Unfamiliar Lines’’ is the subject of 
an article by Clara Bunce, in Harper's 
Bazar of Feb. 27. ‘‘The Mothers’ Con- 
gress in Washington” is described by 
Christine Terhune Herrick. 

Harper’s Weekly of Feb. 27 contains 
two notable features, in elaborate descrip- 
tions and illustrations of the Congressional 
Library at Washington, and in an article 
by Thomas Campbell Copeland, giving a 
complete analysis of the vote by counties 
at the late presidential election, accompa- 
nied by a page of tables and a full-page 
map graphically portraying the general 
results in each State. 

The Northwestern Christian Advocate, 
of Chicago, for Feb. 10, contains a strik- 
ing editorial leader on ‘‘Woman and the 
Ballot.” One point made is in answer to 
the objection that ‘tthe bad women will 
yote.’ Our Methodist brother says: 

The good women also will vote. Both 
have children. The she-wolf protects her 
young. ..- “Bad women” do not prefer 
badness, as arule. They are the consorts 
of bad men who now vote. “Bad women” 
are glad to let their children go to your 
Sunday schools. It is too late to deny 
that. ‘They choose better things for their 
babies, and obtain that better estate if 
sodden fathers do not side with the devil 
in the divine struggle. . . . If we base the 
issue upon a lower motive, we assert that 
women should have the ballot for the sake 
of the men. 

We have been through all stages of this 
stubborn but melting conservatism. The 
totality of objections cannot avail in the 
presence of the downright good that must 
come to society after the new era has been 
in force for a decade. A mighty element 
in our chief hope is in the ‘bad women,” 
for the reasons above outlined. 

Men never tire of telling how ‘‘the 
church moulds and modifies society, and 
aids to purify politics.” But, when it 
comes to voting, one-third only of the 
uplifting church can deposit a vote. One 
motive to Christian work, in hours when 
we do not wear our dainty Sunday clothes, 
relates to the slums, and to reforming the 
ballot by raising up better voters. Im- 
agine the mighty, significant results when 
church women, Roman Catholic women 
included, see clearly how almost divinely 
they can compel society toward higher 
things. Then every poor, pitiful, yet not 
utterly hopeless woman can rise in her 
new strength and strike at the ruthless 
enemy who now causes three-quarters of 
the misery in the world. 

When the history of the second ‘“‘Great 
American Conflict’’ shall be written, some 
time in the twentieth century, the appreci- 
ative and impartial historian will record 
that in this as in the first conflict the 
Methodist Episcopal Church stood in the 
main for liberty. F. M. A. 
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PLEASANT WORDS. 


CuicaGo, MARcH 1, 1897. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

Enclosed please find draft for two dollars 
and fifty cents to pay for your valuable 
paper. It would be hard to do without a 
paper so full of news of woman and her 
work, Itis the best family paper I ever 
read. If every family in our country read 
it, we should not need to work with legis- 
lators, Sincerely, 

Mary E. HoLMEs. 
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ANOTHER “ANTI” DOCUMENT. 

We published lately the annual report 
of the “New York Association Opposed 
to the Extension of Suffrage to Women.” 
The following is another interesting docu- 
ment issued by the same association: 


AN OUTLINE OF WORK. 


After the rejection of the proposed Suf- 
frage Amendment by the Constitutional 
Convention in the summer of 1894, it was 
thought by many that the subject had 
Teceived a quietus for twenty years; but 
those who had watched the suffragists 
carefully know that they have the invalu- 
able quality of persistence, and were not 
Surprised to see the familiar resolution 
offered in the Assembly and Senate very 
tarly in the last session. 

{n the reaction which had inevitably 
‘et in after the suffrage excitement of the 
‘pring of °94, very little attention was 
Paid to this move by any one, and it was 
hot until the resolution had been passed 
y the Assembly and referred to the 
igidiciary Committee of the Senate that 

Was realized that the work of the year 
: oe was, after all, only a beginning, 
Od that the main part was, and still is, 

be done, of 

The original Executive Committee was 
nly called together on March 26, and 
a determined to take some action 
re the Judiciary Committee of the 
,ehate, who had set April 10 for the hear- 


mo It was at first thought that a letter 
mae be a sufficient protest; but, on 


Jn ing for advice to a member of the 
go rag | Committee, we were asked to 
in th Albany ourselves. The expression 

€ letter which persuaded us that it 








, , ll 
was really imperative for us to take this 


new departure, was one in which it was 
said that in all the years that this amend- 
ment had been before the Legislature, no 
woman had ever appeared in opposition 
to it, leaving us to infer that it was surely 
not surprising if the legislators were be- 
ginning to believe what they had been so 
long and so emphatically told, that all 
women of intelligence, education and 
liberal and progressive minds, were in 
favor of the extension of the suffrage. 

Without undue vanity of assumption, 
we felt that we, too, had sonie right to be 
numbered among the intelligent, educated 
and enlightened women of the State. 
Indeed, we believe that our stand is made 
in the interest of real progress, and the 
effort tosaddle woman with governmental 
cares is an effort the success of which 
would put a barrier in the road of her 
highest and best development. 

Acting upon the advice of the Senator 
referred to, Mrs. Francis M. Scott went to 
Albany, for it was impressed upon us that 
some woman must go—no man would be 
listened to with patience. 

The result of our effort in Albany was 
not, at the time, very apparent. We were 
too late. The members of the Judiciary 
Committee frankly said that they had 
made up their minds to pass the resolu- 
tion. . 

The argument made at such a late day 
altered but two votes, but, it has been 
learned since, has had the much-to-be- 
desired effect of at last compelling serious 
consideration of woman suffrage. For 
years the matter has been treated with 
smiling toleration. An air of amusement 
has prevailed when the question has come 
up. It has not been a matter for real 
deliberation. Now, however, that our 
side is heard, it is beginning to be under- 
stood that a question of principle is in- 
volved, and the arguments both for and 
against it are being discussed with a desire 
for thorough comprehension. 

The fact that particularly impressed the 
members of the Judiciary Committee was 
that we really had formed an organization 
to combat the mischievous legislation 
contemplated. 

When the meeting was held at Mrs. 
Hewitt’s on the 8th of last April, the 
Executive Committee that was then 
elected, and which still holds office, was 
left with absolute power to take whatever 
steps seemed best to them for the carry- 
ing on of the work. The letters which 
reached us from all over the State made 
it realized very early that some system 
must be decided upon, indicating the 
lines along which the work should develop. 
The simplest methods are generally the 
best, and the boundaries of the eight 
already defined judicial districts were 
followed. 

In each of these a large city is selected, 
and there is established what we have 
called an “Auxiliary Association,” num- 
bered after the judicial district in which 
it is situated. For instance: New York 
City is the Central Association, and is the 
First Judicial District. Brooklyn and 
Mount Vernon divide the second Auxiliary 
between them. Albany has the third 
Auxiliary; and so on. The associations 
formed in other cities and towns through 
these districts are called ‘*Branches,”’ 
and each should be in communication 
with its own Auxiliary, and through the 
Auxiliary with the central body. 

This brings us to our own work. 

The First Judicial District comprises 
only the city and county of New York, 
while the others cover, each, a number of 
counties; but what we lack in territory 
we make up in population. Branches are 
just as necessary here as in any part of 
the State; and, lest any one should be 
wondering why they are necessary any- 
where, let me hasten to say what we feel 
the work to be of the Association as a 
whole, through all its auxiliaries and 
every branch. 

That work is primarily one of educa- 
tion. We have undertaken to undo the 
mistaken teaching of the last thirty years. 
For at least that length of time, one side 
of a grave and important question has been 
loudly and persistently descanted upon. 
In fact, it has been announced again and 
again that it really was the only side. 
This is so far from being the fact that we 
believe the weight of thoughtful con- 
sideration and far-seeing intelligence to 
be on the side which we espouse. 

Without codperative effort we cannot 
expect to successfully oppose the aggres- 
sive work of the suffragists; and the 
pamphlets, which have been selected with 
critical care, and are printed by the Asso- 
ciation, contain the principal and most 
forceful arguments against the extension 
of the suffrage to women. We ask that 
every woman interested buy a set of these 
pamphlets. Their price, 35 cents a set, is 
just enough to cover the cost of printing. 
As all our work, after the payment of our 
secretary, for whose salary the dues of 
our committee of one hundred are re- 
quired, is carried on with money sent us 
voluntarily, we are obliged to make our 
publications pay for themselves as far as 
possible. We hope, further, that every 
woman interested will persuade others, 
both men and women, to read these papers, 
and to make up their minds only after a 
fair examination of the subject. The 
other work that is asked is the gathering 
together of the names, as members of the 
Association, of all women in sympathy 
with our work, no matter what their rea- 
sons may be. 

Women putting their names to the 
papers prepared for signatures incur no 
publicity. Their names are taken as they 
are received, and entered alphabetically in 
membership books, and they become, not 
signers of a petition merely, but actual 
members of a permanent association, and 
we look to them again to help our growth. 

Later this winter we shall probably have 
to go to Albany again to fight the suffrage 
resolution. We are most anxious that 
every week between this time and that 
shall show a marked increase of intelli- 








gent membership, and the vigorous circu- 
lation of our pamphlets will, as they are 
bound to do, if they are read, create the 
public sentiment against a suffrage amend- 
ment which will work for us in the 
Legislature. 

A word must be said in reference to the 
present status of the suffrage resolution of 
last year. A Constitutional Amendment, 
when made through the Legislature, must 
be passed by two different Legislatures. 
That is, the same Senate cannot pass twice 
on the same amendment. An election 
must take place between the first and the 
second passage, so that the second Senate 
is also a new or different one. The 
Assembly, holding office for one year only, 
is; of course, different each year. 

Last year the suffrage resolution passed 
both houses, An election of a new Sen- 
ate took place last November, and in the 
ordinary course of affairs, if the amend- 
ment were to be approved by the present 
Legislature, it would go before the peo- 
ple, to be by them voted upon finally next 
November. Through the clerical error of 
some unknown person, however, consist- 
ing of the substitution of the word “resi- 
dent” for “citizen,’’ the last year’s success 
of the suffragists has been rendered use- 
less. Therefore, this will be the first and 
not the second time that the resolution 
will be presented for approval or disap- 
proval, 

Owing to this success of the suffragists 
last year, this Association has been called 
into being. Their work, through no 
fault of theirs or ours, being undone, we 
are able to meet them on more even terms 
than would have been possible earlier. 

We believe most earnestly that only 
time is necessary for a complete under- 
standing of this important question. Once 
understood, the result of legislative delib- 
eration is not to be feared. 

To form public opinion is our first duty, 
one which belongs particularly to women; 
our next, to impress the men who repre- 
sent us in the Legislature with the wide- 
spread numerical strength of our Associa- 
tion. The way to do this is through these 
branches. 

a oe 
OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


New York, MAr. 2, 1897. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

The concurrent resolution providing for 
an amendment striking out the word 
‘‘male’’ from Art. II., Sec. 1, of the consti- 
tution was presented in the Assembly on 
Feb. 15, by Mr. William W. Armstrong, 
third district of Monroe, and referred to 
the Judiciary Committee. 

On Thursday morning, Feb. 25, I jour- 
neyed to Albany. Mrs. Almy, who is 
established there for the work of the ses- 
sion, met me, and together we went to 
the capitol. We saw many Senators and 
Assemblymen, finding warm friends to 
our cause among men of all parties. The 
League petition was presented in the 
Senate by Hon. Chas. B. Page, of New 
York, Senator from the 17th district, 
and in the House by Mr. Lawrence E. 
Brown, of New York, representing the 
29th district. This is the petition which 
has been extensively circulated in the 
Greater New York. It asks for improved 
conditions for women under the new 
charter. In both houses it was referred 
to the Committees on Cities. 

We had a very pleasant interview with 
the Governor, Hon. Frank S, Black. He 
expressed himself as warmly in favor of 
increasing the salaries of police matrons. 
In the afternoon we were present at the 
joint hearing given by the Cities Commit- 
tees of both houses to the Commissioners 
who have prepared the new charter. 

Several important facts were ascer- 
tained in regard to the measures now 
pending which affect the interests of 
women. The bill introduced in the As- 
sembly by Mr. O. L. Forrester, of Brook- 
lyn, turning all married women teachers 
out of place, has been practically killed 
in committee. The proposed act for the 
registration of common law marriages is 
in the hands of a member, but has not 
been introduced, and will probably not be. 
The bill ‘‘with respect to confessions of 
judgment by married women,” introduced 
by Senator Edgar T. Brackett, of Saratoga, 
has passed both houses, and seems to be 
a beneficent measure, as it provides that 
a married woman may confess judgment 
only when ‘the debt was contracted for 
the benefit of her separate estate, or in 
the course of any trade or other business 
carried on by her on her sole and separate 
account.”’ 

Another act which affects the interests 
of women was introduced by Senator 
George R. Malby, of Ogdensburg. This 
provides for an amendment to the code of 
civil procedure by which “if a woman die, 
leaving illegitimate children and no law- 
ful issue, such children may inherit her 
personal property as if legitimate.’’ This 
has passed botn branches of the Legisla- 
ture. 

There seems every probability that the 
charter will be pushed through at once, 
with little or no amendment. The hear- 
ings are to be few and brief, and probably 
any substantial reforms can be secured 
only by supplemental legislation. 

The annual election of Sorosis occurred 
at the Waldorf on March 1, Mrs. Fannie 
T. Helmuth, who has held the office of 
president for three years, had reached 
the limit of her term of office, and it was 
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therefore necessary to choose a new presid- 
ing officer. Mrs. Mary Lyon Dame Hall 
was unanimously elected as president. 
Mrs. Hall was named after the distin- 
guished teacher, Mary Lyon, and in her 
girlhood attended her school. She married 
the Rev. Edward O. Hall, and resided 
with him for some years in Honolulu, 
where Mr. Hall had a mission. Since his 
death she has lived in this city, and is a 
prominent member of Dr. Parkhurst’s 
church. She is a writer of ability, and a 
woman of much executive force. 

Mrs. Harriet Stanton Blatch is giving a 
course of lectures on political economy 
at Vassar College, of which she is an 
alumna. She receives a warm welcome 
each week, and is often the guest of the 
college over a day. 

The sad news must be recorded this 
week of the death, on Feb. 26, of Mrs. 
Maude S. Humphrey, the wife of Hon. 
Lester H. Humphrey, of Warsaw, Senator 
from the 46th district. Mrs. Humphrey 
had been for some years an active officer 
in our State W. S. A., and was, at the 
time of her death, a member of the Legis- 
lative Committee. She was also prom- 
inent in club life, and occupied the posi- 
tion of treasurer in the State Federation 
of Women’s Clubs. She was only forty- 
one years old, a woman of pleasing ap- 
pearance and much energy. Her early 
death is a great shock to a wide circle of 
friends, and an irreparable loss to her 
family. LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE, 

210 Central Park, South. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 


In the report of the National Suffrage 
Convention, it was inaccurately stated 
that Mrs. Macomber welcomed the con- 
vention as the representative of the wom- 
en’s clubs of Des Moines. She was the 
representative of the Des Moines Woman's 
Club. 

Mary Colbert Lee, in the Chicago Legal 
News, calls attention to a bill introduced 
in the Ilinois Legislature, providing that 
“only electors’? shall be commissioned as 
Notaries Public instead of citizens, women 
and men, as at present. Judge Bradwell 
says, ‘‘The bill should be amended and the 
word ‘elector’ stricken out, or the bill 
killed.” 

An Armenian benefit will be given at 
Berkeley Temple, March 11, under the 
auspices of the Boston Y. W. T. U., by 
Mr. Benjamin C. Chapin, who will give 
dramatic recitations from ‘‘Nicholas Nick- 
leby,’”’ taking eleven different characters. 
Mr. Geo, Ryder will give an organ recital. 
The proceeds of the entertainment will go 
to send one of the Armenian refugees 
now under the care of the W. C. T. U. to 
school. 

The woman suffragists have to stand 
considerable abuse for their constant agi- 
tation in behalf of their cause. It has 
proved a particular source of distress to 
the “man suffragists’ that the constitu- 
tional amendment should again be pro- 
posed this year in the Legislature. They 
counsel a cessation of hostilities. It is 
not so victories are won. Eternal agita- 





tion is the price of political recognition. 
The Legislature is bound to deal fairly 
and thoughtfully with the question, and 
there is an indication that it is trying to 
do so in the vote of the House, Thursday, 
of 74 to 107 on the proposition of general 
suffrage; a defeat, to be sure, but by a 
majority greatly reduced from last year, 
and so a defeat of the Bunker Hill sort, a 
virtual victory.—Greenfield (Mass.) Gazette 
and Courier. . 
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MARCH. 


BY ELLA WHEELER WILCOX. 





Like some reformer, who with mien austere, 
Neglected dress and loud insistent tones, 


More rasping than the wrongs which she 

bemoans, 
Walks through the land and wearies all who 

hear, 

While yet we know the need of such re- 
form; ; 

So comes unlovely March, with wind and 
storm, 


To break the spell of winter, and set free 
The prisoned brooks and crocus beds op- 
pressed. 
Severe of face, gaunt-armed, and wildly- 
dressed, 
She is not fair nor beautiful to see. 
But merry April and sweet smiling May 
Come not till March has first prepared the 
way. —Ladies’ Home Journal. 


-_-—-— 


A FRIEND. 


BY LUCY LARCOM. 





Life offers no joy like a friend: 
Fulfilment and prophecy blend 

In the throb of a heart with our own— 
A heart where we know and are known. 


Yet more than thy friend unto thee 

Is the friendship hereafter to be, 

When the flower of thy life shall unfold 
Out of hindering darkness and cold. 


Love mocks thee, whose mounting desire 
Does not to the Perfect aspire ; 

Nor lovest thou the soul thou wouldst win 
To shut with thine emptiness in. 


Afriend! Deep is calling to deep; 

A friend! the heart wakes from its sleep, 
To behold the worlds iit by one face, 
With one heavenward step to keep pace 


O Heart wherein all hearts are known, 
Whose infinite throb stirs our own! 

O Friend beyond friends! Whatare we. 
Who ask so much less, yet have Thee! 





-_--— 


WINTER ON EARTH BUT JUNE IN THE SKY. 








BY EDITH M. THOMAS. 





Slow through the light and silent air, 

Up climbs the smoke on its spiral stair— 

The visible flight of some mortal’s prayer ; 

The trees are in bloom with the flowers of 
frost, 

But never a feathery leaf is lost; 

The spring, descending, is caught and bound 

Ere its silver feet can touch the ground: 

So still is the air that lies, this morn 

Over the snow-cold fields forlorn, 

’Tis as though Italy’s heaven smiled 

In the face of some bleak Norwegian wild; 

And the heartin me sings—I know not why— 

’Tis Winter on earth, but June in thesky! 


Juneinthe sky! Ah, now I can see 

The souls of roses about to be, 

In gardens of heaven beckoning me, 

Roses red-lipped, and roses pale, 

Fanned by the tremulous ether gale; 

Some of them climbing a window-ledge, 

Some of them peering from way-side hedge, 

As yonder, adrift on the aery stream, 

Love drives his plumed and filleted team. 

The Angel of Summer aloft I see, 

And the souls of roses about to be! 

And the heart in me sings—the heart knows 
why— 

’Tis Winter on earth, but June in the sky! 
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A GIRL WORTH HAVING. 


BY AUNT HOPE, 


‘“‘Your father is better now, Miss Mar- 
cia, and I’m going to let you sit with him 
a little while, so that your mother can 
rest. But be very careful that you don’t 
let him talk too much, won't you?” 

“Yes, doctor. But do you think papa 
will ever be well again, just as well as he 
used to be?” 

“It will be a long time before he will 
be, and he may never be, but I hope he 
may be quite strong, and able to get 
much enjoyment out of life, even if he 
must spend the rest of his days as a 
cripple.” 

Marcia winced a little at that word, and 
the tears filled her eyes, but she bravely 
forced them back. She did not intend 
that the doctor should see her crying; she 
was afraid he would think she was not 
womanly enough to help take care of her 
father. 

“It will be hard for him to be a cripple, 
and hard for us to see him helpless, but it 
is so much better than for us not to have 
him at all, that I can’t feel any other way 
than thankful about it.’’ Even as Marcia 
spoke, her voice trembled with suppressed 
feeling, but her lips smiled as pleasantly 
as usual, and that was very pleasant. 

‘‘Papa,”’ she said, cheerily, a minute 
later, ‘I’ve beaten them all; they just had 
to let me help take care of you. They 
couldn’t hatch up another excuse to pre- 
vent it. That’s what comes of persist- 
ence. The doctor said you mustn’t talk, 
but he didn’t say I mustn’t; neither did 
he forbid my kissing you, just once. 
There!” 

““She’ll do,” said the doctor to himself, 
as he started off. He had been playing 
eavesdropper, to find out if it were really 
safe to leave a sixteen-year-old girl in 
charge of his very sick patient. Marcia 
had only seen her father once before, since 
he had fallen from the high building on 








which he was helping to build a chimney, 
and she had been hastily summoned from 
school, because they thought he was dy- 
ing. The old doctor had feared that she 
would ‘“‘make a scene,’”’ when she did see 
him. But the wife was tired, the sick 
man would have no strange nurse, and he 
had been calling for Marcia, so it had been 
thought best to try her. 

“If that bright-eyed girl had only been 
a boy, there would be a little brighter out- 
look for poor Morris,’’ mused the doctor, 
as he rode towards the next patient’s 
house, “for then there would bea pros- 
pect of help at some future time; but now 
it certainly looks very dark for him.”’ 

It surely did look dark, and the sick 
man, in spite of the repeated injunction 
not to worry, could not help wondering 
over and over again what was to become 
of them all, and how they were to keep 
out of the poor-house. A workingman, 
with a family to feed and clothe and edu- 
cate, and who has only his own hands to 
depend on, can generally manage to lay 
up but little for the proverbial ‘rainy 
day.”’ But when the rainy day has not 
only put in its appearance, but has ren- 
dered the head of the house forever unfit 
for labor, the outlook is far from pleasant. 
The Morris family were fortunate in hav- 
ing their little home all paid for, and 
enough money to help them through the 
first weeks of their great trouble; but, in 
the eyes of their neighbors, they were 
unfortunate in having no boys in the 
family. ‘If Marcia had only been a boy, 
and could go to work!’’ had been said in 
her presence over and over again, when 
sympathetic friends had dropped in with 
well-meant advice and suggestions as to 
the best way for the troubled family to 
earn their daily bread. 

**Why can’t I work, if I’m not a boy?” 
demanded Marcia. 

“Why, you can, of course,’’ was the 
answer, “but what will it amount to? 
Girls get so little for their work; but 
with a boy itis different. A boy of six- 
teen is capable of earning very good 
wages.” 

‘‘Never mind, girls,’’ Marcia would say, 
turning to her three younger sisters, ‘‘we 
won't cry because we're girls till we're 
very sure that girls are no good, will we? 
I believe we can help papa and mamma 
just at much as if we were boys.”’ 

**So do I,’”’ answered each of the sisters, 
who always believed everything Marcia 
did. 

But let us go back to the sick-room and 
see how Marcia gets along in her new role 
of nurse. 

“As I said before, papa, you mustn’t 
talk, but there is no reason why you 
shouldn’t listen. At least, the doctor 
didn’t say you shouldn’t. I’ve been think- 
ing of something, for two or three days, 
and now my mind is made up to try it, if 
you are willing. That is one reason why 
I was so determined to take care of you 
all by myself. I haven’t said a word about 
it to mamma yet, for she is so perfectly 
distracted that she can’t think of any- 
thing else but just you. But I’m more 
heartless, thank fortune! I speculated on 
what you were thinking about, and was 
very sure it was money. You’ve been 
worrying about how we were going to 
live, haven’t you? Wink your eyes, fast, 
this way, if I’ve guessed right! There, I 
knew it all the time. Are you tired? 
Just shake your head, but don’t speak. 
Oh, papa, don’t laugh! don’t for any 
thing! for that will excite you, and then 
I'll get scolded, and they won't let me 
see you again!” 

“You're ’most too careful,’ said the 
sick man. “I have been allowed to talk 
a little all along, and I guess it won't 
hurt me to say yes and no, now.” 

“Oh, won’t it! I’m awfully glad, for it 
was almost too much for my gravity to 
see you lying there, blinking like a sleepy 
owl. But I know you mustn’t talk much, 
or the doctor wouldn’t have laid such fear- 
fulcommands onme. Well, what I wanted 
to say is this: I believe I’ve thought of 
something I can do to help support the 
family. I’m going to be travelling sales- 
man for a grocery store.’’ 

Mr. Morris looked at his daughter in 
amazement, and opened his mouth to 
echo her last remarkable statement, but 
a plump hand instantly covered it and a 
merry laugh sounded in his ear. 

“Oh, papa, don’t speak, please don’t! 
I suspect I have spoiled everything by 
giggling out in that way, but you did look 
so funny! Actually, papa, you did look 
too horrified for anything. Do you sup- 
pose any one heard me laughing? I hope 
not, for I haven’t got half through with 
you yet. Now be patient, and I'll explain. 
I was thinking how easily Mr. Bailey made 
aliving. You know he is travelling sales- 
man for a grocery store; and I came pretty 
near wishing that I was a boy so that I 
could go and do likewise. Guess I should 
have wished it, if I hadn’t been taken 
with the idea that I could do it anyway; 
so I called on Mr. Allen at once—your 
look of horror grows more intense, but 
don’t you dare utter a syllable—and laid 
the plan before him with many misgiv- 





ings, much trembling, and a few tears on 
my stubby eyelashes. Honestly, papa, I 
was pretty nearly frightened to death; 
but Mr. Allen says he will give me ten 
per cent. commission on all the groceries 
I can sell, and I am to deliver everything 
but flour and heavy things of that sort. 
I thought if I could make Dobbin useful, 
then we shouldn’t be obliged to sell him, 
and you will need him when you are able 
to ride out. There are a great many people 
in this city, and it seems as if I could per- 
suade a few of them to buy their groceries 
of me, doesn’t it? What do you think of 
the plan? Are you willing I should try?” 

Mr. Morris nodded assent. There was 
no need this time for his daughter to 
warn him not to speak, for he couldn’t 
have said a word had he tried. 

“All right, papa,’’ answered Marcia, 
“T’ll begin to-morrow, and oh, how I do 
hope I shall succeed! I might go out as 
a child-nurse or house-work girl, but I 
couldn’t earn much, and I don’t want to 
go away from home. I want to earn just 
as much money as a boy would, and stay 
at home, too. And, yousee, if 1 can work 
up in this, Gertie can help me after 
awhile.”’ 

Mamma came in just then, and was in- 
formed that papa was much better, for 
he had been receiving treatment from an 
excellent mind-cure physician, whose 
services he wouldn’t exchange for a dozen 
Mr. Wilsons. 

Marcia went at her new work energeti- 
cally, just as she did everything else. 
She found many disagreeable things about 
it, and met many impolite people, and 
experienced not a few discouragements, 
but she would not give up, and she finally 
succeeded in earning a very good living for 
her family. Every forenoon is spent in 
taking orders for groceries; every after- 
noon in delivering them. She is prompt, 
businesslike and pleasant, and is wel- 
comed in many homes where a man would 
not be tolerated. As fast as she got regu- 
lar customers whose patronage she was 
sure of, she put them on her list to be 
visited on certain days of the week, and 
gradually Gertie was brought to be of use 
in taking their orders, while Marcia went 
into new quarters to ‘‘drum up new trade,”’ 
as she delighted in calling it. 

Mr. Morris is not able to work, and 
never will be again, but their pretty little 
home has not been mortgaged, as the 
neighbors said it would have to be; the 
horse and buggy have not been sold, the 
family is not in debt, nor do they depend 
on their neighbors for help, and every one 
is obliged to confess that they get along 
quite as well as they could have done had 
Marcia been a boy.—Minneapolis Spec- 
tator. 





ADMISSIONS OF THE “ANTIS.” 

The perusal of a leaflet issued by the 
Anti-Suffragist Association, entitled ‘‘An 
Outline of Work,” gives considerable food 
for thought. Issued by women who are 
avowedly opposed to the march of pro- 
gress and extension of the elective fran- 
chise. it is curious to see how much the 
advanced methods of the suffragists, and 
the higher estimation of woman as a 
thinking and reasoning entity, have af- 
fected their campaign work. One is first 
struck by a passage describing their first 
attack on the Senate Judiciary Committee. 
It reads thus: 

It was at first thought that a letter 
would be a sufficient protest; but, on 
writing for advice to a member of the 
Judiciary Committee, we were asked to go 
to Albany ourselves, ... It was impressed 
upon us that some woman must go. No 
man would be listened to with patience. 

These simple sentences indicate in a 
nutshell the change in woman’s political 
status since the beginning of the suffrage 
movement. Woman is no longer regarded 
in fact, as she is in law, as an infant or a 
mentally inferior personage, to be cared 
for and ruled by the superior intellect of 
man. Years ago, women would not have 
been summoned to plead their cause in 
person. Some silver-tongued orator would 
have grasped the offer and the opportu- 
nity, and, with sonorous, flowery, and 
chivalric eloquence, condescendingly pre- 
sented the case of these pitiful, ignorant, 
weak-minded blossoms (‘‘born to blush 
unseen,”’ etc.) in terms that would perhaps 
yet live in the pages of our school chil- 
dren’s speakers. It is due to the suffragist 
and the higher education and greater 
emancipation of woman that man now in- 
vests her with greater responsibilities. 
She is now expected to speak for herself. 
The time has passed when she can expect 
to be listened to through the medium of a 
male representative. Public opinion has 
invested her with a voice of her own, if 
not a vote, and expects her to use it if she 
desires to be heard. 

It appears that the Judiciary Committee 
received the protest with surprise, for the 
reason that “in all the years this amend- 
ment (the suffrage measure) had been be- 
fore the Legislature no woman had ever 
appeared in opposition to it.”” It perhaps 
seemed astonishing to them that intelli- 
gent and educated women could be found 





that not only preferred to remain in polit- 
ical servitude themselves, but wished to 
retain their sisters in that condition. It 
was perhaps to be expected that men 
would desire to retain the monopoly of 
political power, but that women should 
endeavor to debar themselves and their 
sisters from a share in the government 
probably somewhat startled the com- 
mittee. The effort, however, is strictly 
in line with the conservative course of 
action and thought the world over. In its 
briefest paraphrase, it is the old argu- 
ment of “We don’t want to, so you 
sha’n’t.’’ The fable of the dog in the man- 
ger is once more repeated. 

A curious parallel of this protest exists 
in the congressional records. When Mr. 
Adams was contending in Congress 
for the people’s right to petition the 
national Government, there was intro- 
duced among others a petition signed in 
full by negro slaves. At the first men- 
tion of this supplication, there was a 
vigorous and excited protest from South- 
ern members against allowing any request 
for the abolition of slavery by the slaves 
themselves to be heard bythe Government. 
When the protestants were informed 
that, on the contrary, the petition be- 
sought the continuance of slavery, they 
relapsed into amazed silence. Even a 
slave-holder, brought up and taught care- 
fully to believe that slavery was right, 
and not only permitted but enjoined by 
divine decree, could not conceive of his 
slaves desiring anything other than eman- 
cipation from bondage. In the present 
case, therefore, the Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee may be excused for expressing a 
reasonable amount of surprise at the 
spectacle of educated women working for 
a continuance of denial of political rights, 

Elsewhere in the leaflet we find: 

We have undertaken to undo the mis- 
taken teaching of the past thirty years. 
For at least that length of time, one side 
of a grave and important question has 
been loudly and persistently descanted 
upon. In fact, it has been announced 
again and again that it is really the only 
side. This is so far from being the fact 
that we believe the weight of thoughtful 
consideration and far-seeing intelligence 
to be on the side which we espouse. 

This paragraph would seem to convey 
the idea that the suffrage movement has 
prospered simply through lack of opposi- 
tion; that it has existed simply by the 
toleration and indulgence of the oppo- 
nents or neutrals. This idea is in direct 
opposition to the facts. The suffrage 
movement from the first has had to com- 
bat not only reasonable and logical dispu- 
tation, but the much more formidable 
opposition of deep-rooted, ancient beliefs, 
and fanatical prejudice. The suffragists 
from the first have had the bitterest of 
opposition in every form. They have 
been scourged and vilified by the press; 
thundered at and denounced from the 
pulpit; and insulted, slandered and libelled 
by vicious liars of all degrees and both 
sexes. They have been stoned and hooted 
in the public streets and on the platforms 
of meeting halls, public and private, by 
members of the very sex that endeavors 
to pose as their protectors and rulers, 
through the divine right of assumed su- 
perior intelligence, and ancient custom. 

Yet, in spite of all opposition, the suf- 
frage cause has risen from nothing to 
what it is to-day. When the woman’s 
rights movement began, woman was 
legally but one step removed from a chat- 
tel anda slave. She could hold property, 
but her rights of inheritance and her right 
in the possession of her children were 
as nothing compared to man’s. To woman 
herself are due the changes in the law for 
her advantage, and more directly to the 
suffrage movement, whiclr has been the 
heart and head of every enterprise and 
measure for the advancement of woman’s 
legal status. Men are to be credited with 
the recognition of the justice of women’s 
claims, and the granting, sometimes 
grudgingly, of their demands; but if 
women were to await men’s pleasure in all 
things, their status would be little ad- 
vanced to-day beyond the point of fifty 
years ago. Men are neither brutes nor 
tyrants, as a rule, but neither are they 
angels; and in most cases they fail to con- 
ceive of a benefit being wanted before it is 
asked for. Yet this very advance of wo- 
man’s legal and social status, which has 
cost the suffragists fifty years of hard, 
unremitting struggle, is trumpeted forth 
by the anti-suffragists as evidence of the 
solicitous care and wise and provident 
beneficence of man towards woman. 

The anti-suffragists have as yet failed 
to put forth asingle new argument against 
suffrage. If they will have the patience 
to delve back into the musty records of 
the anti-suffragists of the past, they will 
find their most convincing pleas rising 
like ghosts to meet them from the graves 
where they were long ago buried and for- 
gotten as worn-out fallacies. Yet these 
fallacies rise from the grave at regular 
intervals, and, in new attire and modern 
presentment, delude the younger genera- 
tion into the belief that they are new-born 
and original with themselves, but for- 





tunately to little purpose. Even the slap. 
derer and libeller still exists, although 
it is to the credit of humanity that he 
can no longer do his disgusting work jp 
public with impunity. 

Anti-suffragists are very fond of point. 
ing out the sparsity of the membership of 
the Suffrage Association as compared with 
their own rolls, and using it as an argu- 
ment that the majority of women are 
opposed to suffrage. This statement ig 
based upon a misconception so patent 
that it must be thoroughly understood 
by the propagators of the argument. The 
Anti-Suffragist Association consists of a 
committee of one hundred women who 
support the entire expense of the move. 
ment from their own resources, except 
for such occasional donations as they 
receive from sympathizers; and a long 
list of nominal members who have no part 
whatever in the actions of the body. The 
Executive Committee elects officers, pays 
dues, issues pamphiets, appoints delega. 
tions, and in fact transacts the entire 
business of the association, without the 
slightest reference to the remaining mem- 
bership. The nominal members simply 
sign a membership blank and have their 
names placed on the rolls. They pay no 
dues, have no vote, hold no meetings, and 
have no organization whatever, outside of 
the Executive Board. Their only function 
is to sign such petitions and protests as 
are sent to them, and to buy such anti- 
suffrage literature as they may desire, 

In the Suffrage Association, on the other 
hand, every member must pay a yearly 
assessment. Every member is connected 
with some branch where regular meetings 
are held that all are expected to attend, 
and in the deliberations of which all have 
equal voices, Every one of these suffrag- 
ists is expected to be an active working and 
paying member. If the suffragists were 
to form an honorary membership of all 
favoring their cause, they would have 
little trouble in compiling a list that 
would many times outnumber the anti- 
suffragist roll. It might be mentioned, 
in connection with this, that the petition 
presented by the suffragists to the last 
constitutional convention had over 600,000 
signers, including endorsements of asso- 
ciations; of individuals alone about 300, 
000. 

Another quotation: 

To form public opinion is our first duty, 
one which belongs particularly to women. 

This is another effort to strain at a gnat 
and swallow a camel. Women may call 
on and labor with legislators, make cam- 
paign speeches, canvass and wheedle 
voters, without a suspicion of impropriety, 
especially if they are doing it for men; but 
when woman demands the privilege of 
registering her opinion by dropping 4 
piece of paper ina box, she has committed 
a grave error. 

Another quotation states: 

We believe most earnestly that only 
time is necessary for a complete under- 
standing of this important question. Once 
understood, the result of legislative de- 
liberation is not to be feared. 

This statement suffragists can thor- 
oughly endorse. It was the hope of what 
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time might bring forth that buoyed them 
over years of darkness, tribulation and 
defeat, and this hope has been so far 
realized that every year they have seen 
some advance made somewhere in the 
world towards universal suffrage. The 
cause has grown year by year, from a tiny 
stream to a mighty torrent, wearing away 
slowly but surely the dams and embank- 
ments of selfish opposition and ancient, 
deep-rooted prejudices, and no new ob- 
struction is likely now to curb its onward 
course. CuHar_Les H, CHAPMAN. 
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STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


ORGANIZATION WORK IN NEW YORK. 








Editors Woman's Journal: 

The New York State Organization Com- 
mittee this year retains two of its last 
year’s members, These are the chairman, 
who is your correspondent, and Harriette 
A. Keyser, who ably filled the post of act- 
ing chairman during the long absence of 
the regular incumbent in California. The 
other members of the committee are Miss 
Julie R. Jenney, of Syracuse, and Mrs. 
Mary E. Craigie, of Brooklyn. Although 
none of the organizers are able to be con- 
stantly in the field, some active and effect- 
ive work has already been done. Miss 
Keyser has invaded new territory in her 
trip to Otsego County. She spoke three 
times in Cooperstown, and organized a 
strong club there with Mrs. Charles Par- 
shall as president. Miss Keyser will, it is 
hoped, report her own work and give a 
full account of her addresses in Albany 
before the labor convention. 

Mrs. Craigie has given an evening ad- 
dress before the Hudson Club, and is now 
extending the organization in Queens. 
Miss Keyser has also spoken in Hudson, 
and is planning work in counties adjacent 
to New York. 

Miss Jenney is at present absorbed in 
knotty questions of the law, but will, it is 
hoped, be able to go into the field later in 
the year, 

My first sortie was made some weeks 
ago. It took me to Buffalo, where I was 
the guest of Mrs. Williams and met the 
new Buffalo Club at her house. Mrs. 
Sprague, the president, is a lady of wide 
influence and of rare personal charm. 
She has long been a suffragist. The vice- 
president, Mrs. Frank Hollister, and the 
Secretary and treasurer, Mrs. Seward A. 
Simons, are able lieutenants of Mrs. 
Sprague’s, who will unite with her to make 
the club a success and a power in the city. 
Among the present membership are other 
leading women of Buffalo I was struck 
by the personnel of the club, and by the 
enthusiastic young women who had joined. 
The association is to be congratulated 
Upon this splendid Buffalo Club, the fruit 
of Miss Jenney’s and Miss Keyser’s efforts. 
Miss Arria §., IIuntington, of Syracuse, 
Will soon speak in Buffalo on invitation 
from the club. 

At Elmira I was a guest at the Gleason 
Sanitarium, where Mrs. Rachel Gleason, 
with her husband and her daughter, Dr. 
Adele Gleason, have given comfort and 
tefreshment to many a tired body or soul. 

The Elmira meeting was held in the 
parlors of Rev. Annis F. Eastman in the 
Plymouth Church building. After the 
lecture, discussion was participated in by 
Mrs, Eastman, Mrs. Beecher, and Mrs. 
Rachel Gleason. A vote was taken to 
Continue the meetings through the season, 
and an organization was formed with a 
‘emporary chairman for the remainder of 
the year, 4 rs. Judge Dexter was elected 
‘cretary and treasurer. It was decided 
invite Miss Arria S. Huntington to ad- 
Tess the next meeting. 
uae enthusiastic county convention was 
the bn Dansville, Feb. 5, in the chapel of 
ia ackson Sanitarium. The afternoon 

devoted to the election of officers, re- 
lea local clubs and other business, 
*d by a discussion of methods where- 
imac’ membership of local clubs might be 
an ie In the evening the chapel was 
ative a = with an interested and appreci- 
Sites lence, _The meeting opened with 
by —— singing, followed by a solo 
made Acree Dr. James H. Jackson 
e€ address of welcome in his hap- 


Mrs. Mary A. Frayer, of Nunda, Your 
correspondent gave a brief account of the 
California campaign, and was followed by 
Mrs. Mary Seymour Howell, who held the 
rapt attention of her audience for more 
than an hour, as she showed the changes 
wrought in the condition of women by 
fifty years of woman suffrage agitation. 
Much enthusiasm was aroused by the 
meetings, which were attended by a large 
number of the Sanitarium patients. Our 
friend, Mr. A. O. Bunnell, of the Dansville 
Advertiser, gave an excellent report in his 
next issue. Mrs. Howell and your corre- 
spondent, with the delegates from Nunda, 
were guests at the Sanitarium, which is 
an almost ideal place, renowned among 
suffragists for its boundless hospitality to 
all apostles, and for the strong support of 
its management to the cause of freedom. 
Dr. Kate and Dr. James Jackson and Mrs. 
Fanny B. Johnson are life-long suffragists. 

Mrs. Thornton, of Nunda, introduced 
appropriate resolutions thanking our en- 
tertainers and declaring a determination 
to push more vigorously than ever before 
the work in the county. Thus ended 
the first convention of Livingston County 
clubs. It was a matter of regret that the 
Conesus Club was not represented. 

The officers for the coming year are: 
President, Mrs. Margaret L. Brayton, 
Dansville; vice - president - at - large, Mrs. 
Mary A. Frayer, Nunda; recording secre- 
tary, Mrs. Margaret Readshan, Dansville; 
corresponding secretary, Mrs. E. G. Tif- 
fany, Dansville; treasurer, Mrs. Mary R. 
Boyd, South Livonia (of the Conesus 
Club); auditors, Mrs. A. O. Bunnell, Dans- 
ville, and Mrs. A. P. Wisner, Nunda. 

Both Mrs. Howell and your correspond- 
ent passed a restful Sunday at the Sani- 
tarium. Amongthe many pleasant guests 
I was specially glad to find a brother of 
Rev. S. J. Barrows. On Saturday even- 
ing we attended a birthday celebration in 
Mr. Barrows’ honor, where fine music and 
the Virginia Reel at the close of the pro- 
gramme made everybody happy. 

Since leaving Dansville a number of 
places have been visited with a view to 
future meetings. One night was spent 
recently with the president of Allegany 
County, Mrs. Ida K. Church, of Wellsville. 
A county convention has been called to 
meet at Wellsville, March 3. 

At Hornellsville I had the good luck to 
find Mrs. Amanda Alley, one of the 
staunchest of suffragists, and a constant 
subscriber to the WoMAn’s JOURNAL 
since its first issue. Mrs. Alley is an 
old friend of our leader, Miss Anthony, 


and has a warm welcome ready for 
workers in the cause. Nothing cheers 


the heart like finding such a friend on 
landing in a strange city at night-time, 
with the prospect of a cheerless hotel 
before one. With Mrs. Alley’s home to 
withdraw to from time to time, several 
expeditions into neighboring towns have 
been made. On Tuesday night of this 
week a meeting was held in the Y. M. C. 
A. Hall at Hornellsville. There was a 
good audience of sympathetic listeners. 
Mrs. Alley presided. After the lecture a 
committee was appointed by the vote of 
those present to arrange for another meet- 
ing with a view to forming a permanent 
organization. The committee consists of 
Mrs. Woodbury, Mrs. A. M. Cole and 
Mrs. E. M. Hart. A small circle is already 
formed for study, and is absorbed in the 
second year of the national course. There 
ought to be a strong suffrage club in 
Hornellsville. A number of women voted 
at the last school election, and two women 
were put upon the school board—Mrs, 
Etz, a granddaughter of Mrs. Alley, and 
Miss Hart. They are devoted to their 
new duties, and have already won en- 
comiums from their fellow members. 

For next week a series of meetings are 
arranged in Allegany County. In nearly 
every place one hears of the work of our 
State press superintendent, Mrs. Elnora 
M. Babcock, of Dunkirk. She is indefati- 
gable, and is reaching a great audience 
that could be reached in no other way. 
If every State had such a superintendent 
as Mrs. Babcock, our gospel would spread 
much more rapidly. 

In my next letter I hope to be able to 
report more definite results. There is a 





| counties, and the harvest is slower in 
| consequence, but it is none the less sure. 
Mrs. Craigie sends word of a very suc- 
cessful tour in Suffolk County, of which 
more anon. HARRIET MAy MILLS, 
Hornellsville, Feb. 18, 1897. 
(Additional State Correspondence on Eighth Page.) 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 





The following Equal Rights Leaflets are 
for sale at cost at this office. 
Cheques and money orders sent for Leaf- 
lets should be made payable to ‘‘Massachu- 
setts Woman Suffrage Association.” 
Price of Single Leaflets, 15 cents per hun- 
dred of one kind, postpaid. 
Price of Double Leaflets, 30 cents per hun- 
| dred of one kind, postpaid. 
| No Leaflets sold in numbers less than one 
hundred, except that samples of forty dif- 
ferent Leaflets are sent by mail for 10 cents. 
Address onty Leaflet Department, 
Woman’s JOURNAL OFFICE, 
Boston, Mass. 





SINGLE LEAFLETS. 
Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. 
| Woman Suffrage Catechism, by Lucy 
Stone. 
| Why the W. C. T. U. Seeks the Ballot, by 
Mary B. Willard. 
The Ballot for the Home, by Frances E. 
Willard. 
Song Leaflet. 
Woman Suffrage in Wyoming. 
Wyoming Speaks for Herself. 
Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, 
by Henry B. Blackwell. 
The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth 
Higginson. 
The Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev. J. 
W. Bashford. 
Municipal Suffrage for Women, by Ednah 
D. Cheney. 
Municipal Suffrage for Women, No. 2, by 
Ednah D. Cheney. 
The Test of Woman Suffrage in Colorado, 
by Mrs. Helen G. Ecob. 
Signs of the Times, by William Lloyd 
Garrison. 
How to Organize a Suffrage Association, 
by Mary E. Holmes. 
A Duty of Women, by 
Cobbe. ° 
The Elective Franchise, by leading Suf- 
fragists. 
Henry Ward Beecher on Woman Suffrage. 
Woman Suffrage Man’s Right, by Henry 
Ward Beecher. 
How to Win Woman Suffrage, by Henry 
B. Blackwell. 
Twelve Reasons Why Women Want to 
Vote, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 
Straight Lines or Oblique Lines? by T. W. 
Higginson. 
Woman Suffrage and Municipal Reform, 
by Henry B. Blackwell. 
Value of the Workingwoman to the State, 
by Harriette A. Keyser. 
Legislative Advice. 
Colorado Speaks for Herself. 





Frances Power 


DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 

No Distinction of Sex in the Right to 
Vote, by the Hon. John D. Long. 

Mrs. Livermore on Equal Rights. 

Plain Words on a Forbidden Subject, by 
Eliza Sproat Turner. 

How Women Voted in Colorado, by Hon. 
Jas. 8. Clarkson. 

Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 

Equal Rights for Women, by George Wil- 
liam Curtis. 

The Gains of Forty Years, by Lucy Stone. 

Fair Play for Women, by George Wm. 
Curtis. 

Lucy Stone, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 

Woman Suffrage, by Rev. James Freeman 
Clarke. 

Women and the State, by Geo. F. Hoar. 

Women’s Codperation Essential to Pure 
Politics, by Geo, F. Hoar. 

Dr. Gregg on Equal Rights. 

Mrs. Wallace on Equal Suffrage. 

Dr. Jacobi on Woman Suffrage. 

Why Women Should Have the Ballot, by 
Katherine Conyngton. 

Suggestions of a Line of Study. 

Suggestions for Franchise Superinten- 
dents. 

Hon. William Dudley Foulke on Equal 
tights. 

The Military Argument, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 

Jesus Christ the Emancipator of Women, 
by Rev. C. C. Harrah. 

Presidential Suffrage, by Hon. Edwin C. 
Pierce. 

A True Story, by Mrs. Carrie Lane Chap- 
man. 
A Solution of the Southern Question, by 


Henry B. Blackwell. 

A Humble Advocate, by Will Allen 
Dromgoole. 

Will the Home Suffer? by Mabel E. 
Adams. 














MME. BAILEY’S SURE 


HAIR GROWER 


will produce a THICK, SOFT and BEAUTIFUL 
head of LONG, FLOWING HAIR in EIGHT to 
TWELVE WEEKS. A purely vegetable ape pee 


itively harmless compound. Endorsed by leading 


physicians. Two or three packages do it. 

Price, 50 conte per gece e, or three for $1. Sent 
by mail, sm . The Bailey Company, Coop- 
erstown, ™ 





MOTHER 
AND BABE. 
Animportant book, by 
Mrs. JENNESS MILLER, 
for expectant mothers. A 
booklet of pages sent free. 
ADDRESS 


Jenness Miller Monthly 





A POINT TO REMEMBER. 

If you wish to purify your blood you 
should take a medicine which cures blood 
diseases. The record of cures by Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla proves that this is the best 
medicine for the blood ever produced. 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla cures the most stub- 
born cases, and it is the medicine for you 
to take if your blood is impure. 


Hoop’s PILts are the best after-dinner 


pill; assist digestion, cure headache. 25 
cents. 








EDUCATIONAL. 


Chauncy-=Hall School. 


69th YEAR OPENED SEPT. 21. 


This is the only large private school in 
Boston where boys and girls are brought 
up together. Its certificate is received at 
all colleges which accept certificates, and 
girls for Radcliffe are trained with boys 
for Harvard, 





——Send for Catalogues.—- 


TAYLOR, DefERITTE & HAGAR. 


School of Expression. 
ART, LITERATURE, ORATORY. 


Special courses in various subjects, one to ten 
hours a week, in Literature (Mr.Oscar Fay Adams), 
Dramatic Training (Mr. Wm. Seymour), Vocal 
Training, Vocal Expression. Pastor’s Class, Mon- 
days at12z. Saturdays for Teachers. The School 
publishes an artistic quarterly, ‘‘Expression,” $1.00; 
Province of Expression, $2.00. Lessons in Vocal 
Expression, $1.25; Imagination and Dramatic In- 
stinct, new book, $1.50. Catalogues and circulars 
free. Address, 


S. S. CURRY, Ph. D., 
458 Boylston Street, Boston. 











SWA RTHMORE COLLEGE, Swartumore, 
’ PENN. Opened gth month, 4th, a i? Thirty 
minutes from Broad St. Station, Phila. nder care 
of Friends. Full college courses for both sexes, lead- 
ing to Classical Engineering, Scientific and Literary 
rees. Healthful location, extensive grounds, 
buildings, machine shops, laboratories, and libraries. 
For full porticuprs address CHARLES Deg 
GARMO, Ph. D.. President. 





INDIANA, Indianapolis, 343 Nosth Eenoptrenio a, 
’ fifteenth year. n 

Girls’ Classical School. sootember 22nd," 1896, 
Prepares for all colleges admitting women, Special 
courses. Eighteen Instructors. Music, Art, Gym- 
nasium. Handsome accommodations for boarding 
pupils. Send for catalogue. 

THEODORE L, SEWALL, Founder. 

MAY WRIGHT SEWALL, Principal. 


West Newton English and Classical School, 
For both Sexes.—Established in 1853. 
ALLEN BROTHERS, - West NewrTon, Mass. 
Circular sent on application. 














THE ____ eee, 
3 Armenian Rug 
and Carpet 
RENOVATING WORKS. 


Office, 15 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 





The only establishment in New England that 
makes a specialty of Repairing, Cleansing, 
Straightening, and thoroughly Renovating Ori- 
ental Kugs, Carpets, Hangings, etc. 

Beating, shaking, and the ordinary mode of clean- 
ing does not take the dirt entirely out, and it injures 
the warp and woof, while our process--the native 
vegetable process of Persia—not only thoroughly 
cleanses, but also restores the rugs to their original 
colors, improves them in glossiness, and prevents 
moths getting into them. It is far superior to naphtha 
cleansing, and costs much less. 

All our work is performed by native artisans. 

Fur Rugs, Velvets, Silks, Tapestries and Draper- 
ies of the most delicate shade and texture cleansed 
and restored. Steam cleaning of Domestic Carpets 
of all grades carefully done. 

Goods called for and delivered without charge 
within city limits. 


TESTIMONIALS, 


“Tam greatly pleased with your work, and am con- 
vinced that whoever has tried it will be satisfied with 
no other.’”’—(Mrs.) L. N. FAIRCHILD, 83 Marl- 
borough St. 


“Your cleaning and repairing of my rugs was most 


satisfactory. I have never had them as well done 
before.””’—(Mrs.) IT. G. PAGE, Hotel Victoria, 
Boston. 


“I am glad to give 7 testimony in regard to the 
excellence of your work, The large Turkish rugs 
treated by your process seem to be returned to their 
pristine hue again, and have come back to me in ver 
good condition. I am quite satisfied with the work 
and the reasonable price charged therefor.”’ — 
CURTIS GUILD, 26 Mt. Vernon St. 


“The Armenian Rug & Carpet Renovating Works 
have done for me an important piece of rug repair- 
ing, which was in all respects faithfully and skilfully 
performed.” ~Mrs.) FRANCIS M.STANWOOD, 
527 Beacon St. 


“The work you did for me in cleaning and repair- 
ing my Oriental rugs and carpets was very satisfac- 
tory indeed.’—(Mrs.) J. T. ODELL, 362 Common- 


wealth Ave. 





Carbonettes. 


We are publishing a 
large line of these popu- 
lar photographs, closely 
resembling imported car- 
bons, at less than half 
their price. Framed Pic- 
tures for Holiday Gifts. 


Soule Photo. Co., » 835 Sash St: 





Manuscript STANDS a good 
You P chance with us. Enclose two 
stamps. CRESCENT LITERARY CO., 
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Pest vein. The response was given by 


good deal of unplowed ground in these 





. 114% 5th Ave., N.Y. 


MEDICAL REGISTER. 








College of Physicians & Surgeons. 

len and women. 

= + Ss Sages, Sep a Colleges. 

Tuition in part fer Clinical service (20,000 
Med. calls in ’95.) 

nd for catalogue. 

First regular co-educational college in New 

England. 


Nearest regular college to the Boston City 


Woagstet. 
irst medical college established on the 
principle of co-education. 


AUGUSTUS P. CLARKE, A. I"., M. D., Dean, 
517 Shawmut Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Tufts College Medical 


School, 
FOR MEN AND WOMEN, 


BOSTON, MASS. 

Is the only requiar co-educational Medical Col- 
lege in New England that is recognized by the 
Massachusetts Medical Society. 

“he last session commenced Wednesday, 
September 30, 1896, at 
THE CHAUNCY HALL SCHOOL BUILDING, 

COPLEY SQUARE, 
and continue eight months. 
For further information or catalogues, address 
Chas. Paine Thayer, M. D., Sec’y, 


74 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 








SARAH A. COLBY, M. D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 


OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 
226 Ferry Street., Malden, Mass. 


The Drs. give their attention to bbth GENERAL 
and SPECIAL practice. 


Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN. 


Office hours from 10 A. M. to 3 P. M. 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 





Woman’s Medical College of Pennsylvania. 
N. College Ave. and 21st St., 


PHILADELPHIA. 


47th Annual Session opened Sept. 30, ’96. A four 
ears’ graded course ot Voctuses Quizzes, Labora- 
ory, Bacteriological and Clinical work offers su 

rior advantages to students, who are also 

to the clinics of the Pa Hospitals. Address 

CLARA MARSHALL, M.D., Dean, N. Col. Ave. 

and 21st St., Phila. 





Dr. Sophia C. Jones, 


No. 2 COMMONWEALTH AVE. 


OFFICE HOURS: 
MONDAY, WEDNESDAY and FRIDAY 
From to A. M, to 4 P. M. 
TUESDAY, THURSDAY and SATURDAY 
at Residence, 


298 ASHMONT ST., ASHMONT. 





Limited number of patients received 
into the family. 








Time is Toney 
* SAVE IT € 


BY TAKING THE—— 


Union Pacific. 
THE OVERLAND ROUTE, 
WORLD’S PICTORIAL LINE. 


“The Overland Limited.” 


Buffet, Library and Smoking Cars, Pullman 
Palace Sleepers, Pullman Dining Cars, Pull- 
man Tourist Sleepers, Free Reclining Chair 
Cars and Modern Day Coaches to Denver 
Salt Lake, Butte, Portland, San Francisco and 
Los Angeles. 














All trains equipped with 


PINTSCH LIGHT 


AND 


STEAM HEAT. 
Send for a Union Pacific Folder. 














R. TENBROECK, Gen’! Eastern Agent, 
287 Broadway, “=. New York City. 





E. DICKINSON, E. L. LOMAX, 
General Manager. Gen’l Pass. & Ticket Agent. 
OMAHA, NEB. 





HOOSAC 


FITCHBURG RAILROAD ToNNzL 


Union Station, Causeway Street. 
SUNDAY TRAINS. 

Leave Boston for Troy, Albany, Rotterdam 
Junction and the West, 9.00 A. Mm. Accommodation 
for Troy and Albary, 3.00 P.M. Express; sleeping 
cars for Chicago and St: Louis. 
For Union Square and Somerville, 8.50, 9.00, 
10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 
6.00, 7.10, 8.30, 9.45, 10.15 P. M. 
For Watertown Branch, 8.50, 10.00 A. M.: 12.45. 
1.50, 3-05, 5.10, 7.10, 8.30, 10.15 P. M. 
For Cambridge, 8.50, 9.00, 10.00, 11.00 A. M.} 12.45, 
1.10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4-00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 7.30, 8.30, 
9.45, 10.15 P. M. 
For Waltham, 8.50, 9.00, 10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 
1.10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 7.30, 8.30, 
9-45, 10.15 P. M. 
For Concord, 9.00 A. M.; 1.10, 2.00, 7.30 P. M. 
For Ayer and Fitchburg, 9.00 A. M.; "1.10, 2.00. 
3.00, 7.30 P. M. 
For Marlborough, 9.00 A. M.; 7.30 P. M. 
*For Ayer only. 


Local time tables can be obtained at Fer mom sta- 
tion ticket office, Causeway Street, Boston, where 





Jackson, [lich. 


through tickets to all points West are on sale. 
J. R. WATSON, Gen’! Pas. Agt. 
Dec. 16, 1895 
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roses and white hyacinths and 


| ferns tastefully arranged. 


(Continued from Seventh Page.) 


SOUTH CAROLINA PEACH BLOSSOMS. 


Editors Woman s Journal: 

This morning we have our first peach 
blossoms, thrown like a veil of pink tissue | 
over the limbs of a small tree through 
whose bark the upflowing sap shows 
redly. My yellow jessamine vine is just 
coming into bloom, at least three weeks 
behind its usual time. Over my rose 
arbors there is a pale drapery of leaves 
beginning to unfold, like silvery-green 
fringes. Bluebirds have infallible | 
presagers of spring, and the sweet- 
tongued mockers have begun to sing. 

With the spring I am glad, and hail as 
auspicious the coincidence that my State | 
Press Association is going to the Nash- 
ville Exposition in May, and that I am 
invited by Miss Laura Clay to speak on 
woman suffrage at the Congress which 
she, as representing the N. A. W.S. A., 
will inaugurate there at that time. 

I am so glad, too, that my new secre- 
tary, Miss Claudia Tharin, is also going to 
Nashville, and that it is among the possi- 
bilities that she may make her maiden 
speech at our Suffrage Congress, 

I met Miss Tharin last week in Charles- 
ton, and am delighted to give a good 
report of her capacity. She is a young 
woman of sufficiently powerful mental 
calibre to do whatever she wants to, and 
I am hoping she will want to build up our 
Association mightily. She is such an in- 
spiring conversationalist that I have con- 
fidence in her development as a_ public 
speaker, and I see no shadow of a bar in 
the way, as she is entirely free from the 
fetters, grooves and ruts of prejudice and 
conservatism, 

Just now the first and second secretaries 
of the South Carolina Equal Rights Asso- 
ciation are deeply absorbed in their little 
daughters. Mrs. Lily Durant Clayton, my 
first secretary, now fills up her letters to 
me with accounts of that remarkable 
infant, ‘‘Lily Marian,’’ whois to be trained 
as a judicious sovereign voter. Mrs. 
Buckner is letting her bright pen lie idle 
a little while, as she studies the inquiring 
blue eyes of the latest little daughter. 
But I shall stir her up to renewed activity 
as soon as the new baby gets to be a little 
less of a novelty. 

I did some hard work myself at the be 
ginning of the new year, in the way of try- 
ing to influence some of our legislators to 
bring in a bill to put women on the 
school boards, Fairfax is a junction, and 
some of the members of the’ Assembly 
stopped over here, and were not ‘“button- 
holed,” but distinctly interviewed, by 
your correspondent, who let in all the 
light she cuuld on the injustice which at 
present gives no representation to con- 
siderably over half the teachers of the 
State, who are women. 

One young member, who had his bonny 
bride along with him, said she had ‘‘given 
him quite new ideas about woman’s 
rights.’’ But these ‘“tideas’”’ of his failed 
to beara single sprout, let alone a blossom. 

| wrote quantities of letters to the 
Solons, and had some very polite replies, 
but only one legislator squarely put him- 
self on record, as follows: 


come, 


A woman on every school board in 
the State would improve matters faster 
than any possible increase of school tax- 
ation, and cost nothing. 

This gentleman thought the new con- 
stitution, made in 1895, would prevent 
the appointment of women on the school 
boards, as it prescribed for a test of eligi- 
bility to hold a State office that the per- 
son so appointed must be a “qualified 
elector.’ However this may be, no bill 
was brought in, and the vast army of 
women teachers in South Carolina will 
continue to drag along, doing equal, and 
often far more onerous work than men, 
for one-third the pay; drawing their 
meagre salaries at a heavy discount from 
ofticials who wax rich off the necessities 
of these poor women, who “have all the 
rights they want.” 

I was much pleased at the episode of 
Miss Katherine Peirce’s presentation of 
my book, “A Tower in the Desert,’’ to 
Miss Anthony, at Des Moines, and par- 
ticularly at the good words said of the 
book by dear Laura Clay. I wish to in- 
form my sisters of the N. A. W. S. A. 
that the Arena Company has gone out of 
the publishing business, and the disposal 
of all copies of both my books, ‘*Behold- 
ing as in a Glass,” and ‘tA Tower in the 
Desert,” is left with me. So, if any of the 
readers want copies, will they not com- 
municate with VirGinta D, YounG. 

Fairfax, 8S. C, Feb. 27, 1897. 


——-?e- 


TENNESSEE NOTES. 

Miss Anthony's 77th birthday was cele- 
brated very pleasantly by the Equal Suf- 
frage Club of Memphis, Tenn. The Mem- 
phis Commercial Appeal says: 

The decorations were elaborate, con- 
sisting of the Equal Suffrage Association 
colors—yellow and white—and evergreens, 





There was an interesting programme, 
consisting of vocal and instrumental mu- 
sic, and papers. Miss Werdna Kellar 
delighted the audience with two excellent 
piano solos. Miss Lottie Shepherd, who 
has a strong, clear voice of wonderful 
compass, sang “A Winter Lullaby,” ac- 


| companied on the piano by Fordyce Hun- 


ter. Miss Miller, after a delightful piano 
solo, was recalled and gracefully re- 
sponded, 

A letter of greeting was read by Mrs. 
Clarence Selden from Miss Conway. 

Mrs. H. S. Spinning told how, when she 
was a girl in school at Salem, Mass., Miss 
Anthony visited the school, and revolu- 
tionized the opinion of the girls, who, 


é 
before seeing her, had supposed her to be 


a monster. In conclusion, Mrs. Spinning 
appealed to women to do their own think- 
ing on all questions of the day, the ‘wo- 
man question” included. The Memphis 
Scimitar says: 

The principal feature of the afternoon— 
and it is no disparagement of the rest of 
the programme to say so—was Mrs. Meri- 
wether’s address on the home life of 
Susan B. Anthony. This was a beautiful 
tribute to the womanly character of the 
suffragist leader, and was filled with most 
interesting and, to many who heard it, 
surprising facts. 

Mrs. Meriwether says ina private letter: 


We had a big crowd and a lovely time. 
I took the home side of the picture 
largely, and astonished a goodly number 
of listeners, who had probably never 
thought of *‘Aunt Susan”’ in such a con- 
nection. 

Our club has held open meetings once 
a month, all winter, with music, lectures, 
and distribution of literature. You re- 
member the hall in which the A. A. W. 
held its executive sessions. The Woman’s 
Council has those rooms this year, and, as 
a Council auxiliary, we hold our meetings 
there, 
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INDIANA NOTES. 





Mrs. Helen M. Gougar’s test-vote case 
has been decided adversely in the Indiana 
courts. Except as a means of agitation, 
it is useless for women to claim that they 
have a legal right to suffrage in virtue of 
the U.S. Constitution as it now stands. 
The decision of the courts is always 
against them. 

Mrs. May Wright Sewall, of Indian- 
apolis, gave a reception to Miss Anthony 
on her way home from Des Moines, 
Among those invited were the members 
of the Indiana Legislature and their 
wives, all the State officers, and the presi- 
dents of all the local societies belonging 
to the Local Council of Women. ‘The 
Indianapolis News says: 

Mrs. Sewall was assisted in entertaining 
by Governor and Mrs, Mount, Miss Mount, 
Mr. and Mrs. R. B. F. Peirce and Mr. and 
Mrs. F. T. Roots, of Connersville. Intro- 
ductions to the guest of honor were made 
in the drawing-room, where at one end, on 
a slightly raised platform, were Miss An- 
thony and Mrs. Zerelda G. Wallace. Be- 
hind the platform was draped the national 
flag and a second flag representing the 
four States in which equal suffrage pre- 
vails. The equal suffrage color—yellow— 
predominated in the decorations. Toward 
the close of the evening the guests were 
invited to assemble in the drawing-room, 
and Mrs. Wallace and Miss Anthony spoke 
on the work in which each is so deeply 
interested. The refreshments were served 
in the dining-room and in the Classical 
School drawing-room, thrown open to the 
connecting hall for the occasion. 

The next day Mrs. Sewall entertained 
Mrs. Wallace, Miss Anthony, Mrs. Har- 
per and Mr, George W. Julian at luncheon, 
and in the evening Mr. and Mrs. John C, 
Dean gave Miss Anthony a reception. 
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WASHINGTON NOTES. 

The Woman's Anthropological Society 
of Washington, D. C., has cards out for a 
reception to the well-known writer, Mrs. 
Christine Ladd Franklin, at the residence 
of Mrs. Thomas Wilson, wife of the 
anthropologist, Prof. Thomas Wilson. 
This society, under the presidency of 
Miss Alice Fletcher, is doing a notable 
work, as a perusal of its annual report 
clearly indicates. 

The District of Columbia Federation of 
Woman’s Clubs has in view various plans 
for the amelioration of existing conditions 
within its immediate jurisdiction; among 
other things the investigation of hygienic 
and sanitary conditions, the question of 
back alleys, their needs and abuses, etc. 
This Federation is constantly in touch 
with the General Federation, which, with 
Mrs. Ellen M. Henrotin as president, has 
among its 100,000 members many indi- 
viduals, as well as clubs, engaged in edu- 
cational and philanthropic work. 

Mrs. Clara Bewick Colby, editor of the 
Woman's Tribune, gave a delightful recep- 
tion at her home, at the close of the year. 
The guests, including some of the best 
known names of scientists, litterateurs 
and officials, were invited to meet Mrs. 
Helen Richardson, of Boston, and Mrs. 
Helen Gardener, of the Arena. It goes 
without saying that there were many in- 
teresting topics discussed. 

The Woman’s National Press Associa- 
tion of Washington, D. C., has just elected 








Absolutely Pure. 


Celebrated for its great leavening strength 


and healthfulness. Assures the food 
against alum and all forms of adulteration 
common to the cheap brands. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 








its officers for the ensuing year. Mrs. Elle” 
S. Cromwell, a thorough journalist, is the 
president. She is also one of the vice- 
presidents of the International League of 
Press Clubs. Mrs. Mary Gist is vice-presi- 
dent; Mrs. M. M. North, also an active 
journalist, is corresponding secretary; 
Mrs. May Whitney Emerson is recording 
secretary; Mrs. Pattie Miller Stocking is 
treasurer. Among the other members of 
the Executive Board are Mrs. Belva A. 
Lockwood, delegate-at-large; Mrs. Mary 
S. Lockwood, librarian; Miss Frances 
Graham French, assistant corresponding 
secretary, and Mrs. A. M. Hamilton, whose 
name is ever prominent in philanthropic 
work, is assistant recording secretary. 
The W. N. P. A., then under the presi- 
dency of Mrs. H. B. Sperry, gave a brilliant 
reception last December to President 
Vought, of the League of International 
Press Clubs, to which many notables were 
invited. GRAHAM. 
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NEBRASKA NOTES. 








Dr. Mary Strong has been appointed 
interne at the Douglas County Hospital. 

Recently appointed postmistresses are 
Mrs. Grace Harris, of Brewster, and Mrs. 
Sarah Kline, of Zimmer. 

Mrs. Harriet Coolidge has been elected 
vice-president of the Platte County ‘Old 
Settlers’ Association.” 

Miss Annie Dowder, formerly editor of 
the North Bend Republican, has been 
chosen superintendent of schools at Cozad. 

Miss Dora Evans, now of Omaha, won 
the prize for oratory in the alumni con- 
test of Yankton College, South Dakota. 

The Supreme Court has decided a case 
involving the question of a husband’s 
right to make a gift to his wife. The cir- 
cumstances are as follows: Each mem- 
ber of a firm, while he was yet worth 
several thousand dollars over and above 
all claims of creditors, gave to his wife 
several thousand dollars in money. Each 
wife then loaned the money to her hus- 
band, taking his note. Several years after, 
business troubles overtook the firm, and 
the husbands secured the wives by 
mortgage, as they did other creditors. 
Other creditors attacked the whole trans- 
action, and sought to set aside the claims 
of the wives as creditors. The Supreme 
Court held that, as the husbands were 
practically out of debt and abundantly 
able to pay all claims against them at the 
time the gifts were made, they had a right 
to make the gifts to their respective wives, 
who thus became owners of the money. 
Thus our highest court has decided that 
in Nebraska a woman does not lose her 
identity when she becomes a wife. 

Miss Viola Coffin and Miss Blanche Wil- 
liams are secretaries for the Civil Service 
Commissioners at Omaha and South 
Omaha respectively. 

The Omaha Jewish Women’s Club has 
joined the National Council of Jewish 
Women. Mrs. Clara Rosewater is presi- 
dent of the local organization. 

Miss Lillian Stoner, of Valentine, has 
been chosen secretary of the State Teach- 
ers’ Association. VI0oLA KAUFMAN. 

Omaha, Neb. 
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NEVADA NOTES. 


GENOA, NEV., FEB. 27, 1897. 
Editors Woman’s Journal : 

I had hoped, at this writing, to be able 
to proclaim, ‘Victory upon our banner;”’ 
but although the Nevada equal suffrage 
band have worked and prayed unremit- 
tingly for months for their great cause, 
striving to create sympathy for it, and 
have to a marvellous extent succeeded, 
and although our amendment passed the 
Senate with a fine plurality vote, we were 
doomed to disappointment in the House, 
which gave us a tie vote, reconsideration 
failing to make any change. 

The suffragists of Nevada will long 
remember with gratitude and pride the 
gentlemen of both Houses of 1897, who 
so gallantly and unyieldingly championed 





their cause. They will also remember 
the vindictiveness of the opposing faction, 
and take no little satisfaction in having 
the names of friends and foes, for future, 
reference. 

Theb lissful cup was already at our lips 
—think of it! The disappointment, still 
new, though keen and bitter, like many 
afflictions of like character, is educational. 

EmMA BELL BLossom, 
State Supt. Nev. E. 8. A. 





IOWA NOTES. 


Six Des Moines women went before the 
Elections Committee of the lowa House of 
Representatives on Feb. 25, to protest 
against the law enabling women to vote on 
the issuance of county, township, and 
municipal bonds, They were Mrs. Simon 
Casady, Mrs. Sidney A. Foster, Mrs. H. A. 
Foster, Mrs. Griffith, Mrs. E. J. Holmes, 
and Mrs. Emily Stowe. The Iowa State 
Register says: 

The ladies arranged for the hearing in 
advance, and made an effort to keep their 
visit a secret. Their intention was to 
simply go before the committee and pre- 
sent to the members their side of the 
woman suffrage question, and go away. It 
was not until after the meeting was held 
that the affair leaked out. 

The customary and fair way is for every 
hearing before a legislative committee to 
be publicly announced in advance, so that 
both sides may have an opportunity to 
present their arguments, and to answer 
the arguments of the other party. It is 
always the wrong side that fears free dis- 
cussion and seeks to work in the dark. 

The lowa Register says: 

A reporter for the Register threw con- 
fusion into their ranks by calling on them. 
Six women were never more quiet in their 
lives than were they when asked to give 
the details of the meeting. They could 
not even remember their names. But 
they were all known, and were finally in- 
duced to tell of their mission to the State 
House. They said they represented offi- 
cially no one but themselves. The meet- 
ing lasted an hour and a half, and each 
one was permitted to give her opinion to 
the committee. Mrs. H. A. Foster was 
the principal spokeswoman. 

According to their own admission, they 
indulged in the usual offensive insinua- 
tions against the suffragists: 

They said their sex was misrepresented 
by the reformers who occupied the public 
eye because they as a rule had no families 
to care for to keep them at home. 


The president of the lowa Woman Suf- 
frage Association is a grandmother, and 
three-fourths of the women active in equal 
rights work in Iowa are mothers of fam- 
ilies. 

The committee said they were already 
pledged to vote for the law. 


MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES. 





Ciry Pornt.—On Tuesday evening of 
last week a largely attended meeting of 
the League was held at the residence of 
Mr. and Mrs. Frank Tuttle. Two new 
members were added, and the bearing of 
the various bills pertaining to woman 
suffrage, which are now pending, was ex- 
plained. The members then listened to a 
highly finished address upon ‘‘Woman; 
Her Wrongs and Her Rights,’’ by Rev. C. 
A. Dinsmore. After a short discussion, 
an hour was spent socially, and a dainty 
collation was served, 


WALTHAM.—At the regular meeting of 
the W. 8S. Club, Feb. 25, Horatio Alger, 
author of several boys’ books, gave an in- 
teresting lecture on ‘‘The Street Boys of 
New York.” An invitation was extended 
to the school children in the upper grades, 
and one hundred boys and girls responded. 
The evening was much enjoyed by all. 
At a previous meeting the Club held a 
‘Flower Wedding’’ and Saie. A sum of 
money was realized from this. Many not 
members of the Club contributed toward 
making the evening successful. 

ANNIE NOBLE-JENNISON, 
Ree. Sec. W. W. S.C. 











THE DRAMA. 


CASTLE SQuaRE.—‘Trovatore”’ is an- 
nounced as the attraction the coming 
week, and the earlier successes of Verdi’s 
popular opera, as produced by this com- 
pany, insure a series of most enjoyable 
performances. The leading réles will be: 
Leonora, Clara Lane; Azucena, Hattie 
Belle Ladd; Manrico, Richie Ling or Mar- 
tin Pache; Ruiz, John Read; Count, J. K. 
Murray, and Ferrando, W. H. Clarke. 
‘‘Trovatore” has always been given with 
fine stage pictures, and the coming pro- 
duction will have the same. The reap- 
pearance of Clara Lane as Leonora will be 
an event of much interest to the patrons, 
and Richie Ling and Martin Pache will 
both be heard for the first time here as 
Manrico. Following ‘‘Trovatore’’ will be 
a grand production of ‘“Tannhauser”’ on 
Monday, March 15. 











ANNOUNCEMENT is made in another 
column of the opening of ladies’ shirt- 
waists, at Miss Fisk’s, 44 Temple Place. 
These waists are extremely attractive, 
coming in morié velours, taffeta and India 
silks and satins. These waists are made 
specially for Miss Fisk’s trade, from ma- 
terials imported for her, and great care 
has been taken to have a large variety of 
patterns and only a few of each. Thus 
securing to each customer the satisfaction 
of a waist, that she will see no duplicates 
of, 





At Miss Fisk's, 44 Temple Place, you 
will see a choice selection of gloves— 
their importions have arrived this week— 
and you are invited to examine them. 
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25 Only four words but what 7 
$2) werd of meant! meaning ! ae 
5 Macullar Parker Company, °* 
& HEP Clothiers and Outfitters for 2S 

Men, Youths and Boys. %2(c 
400 Washington St., Boston. 2 
5 He p 166 Westminster Street, 6 

a ‘° 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


E. Women’s Club. - Monday, March 8, 3.30 
Pp, Nt. Discussion. ‘Do Americans celebrate their 
holidays wisely ?”’ 


















A Young Woman accustomed to literary and 
office work, the correction of manuscript, and the 
collection of data for articles, speeches, etc., desires 
a position where such experience would be of value. 
(eeeees M. S., care WOMAN’S JOURNAL, Boston, 

ass 





A cultured, middle-aged lady, a parcicien’ s widow, 
desires a position of responsibilit and trust. Hav- 
ing traveled by land and sea, and speaking French 
fluently, is capable of acting as chaperone or 
guide to young ladies going abroad or to California. 
Or would fill the soe dom of house-mother, or super- 
intendent of a boarding school, or of a public institu- 
tion of the highest respectability. References regard- 
ing integrity of character, capability, and social 
standing can be given. Address Mrs. Hardy, care 
g mys ay SENET, 219 West 42nd Street, New 
York City 


—_—_—_—_—_—_—_ 


J. B. BATCHELDER, 


564 Washington Street, 
JEFFERSON BUILDING 


ROO? 27, BOSTON, lass. 














Rich Alaska Seal Sacques to order $190 up 
wards. Capes and Collarettes. Latest styles. 
Repairing first class. Workmanship guaran- 
teed. See our goods before ordering else where 





HEALTH! REST! COMFORT! 





The Jackson Sanatorium, 
Dansville, Livingston County, N. Y. - 


Established in 1858. Most beautiful and commodi- 
ous Fire Proof Building in the world, used as C 
Health Institution. All forms of Hydro-thera 
tics, massage, rest cure, elects tety administere: by 
skilled attendants. A staff of regular physicians of 
large experience; accommodations and service of 
highest class. Superior cuisine directed by Emma 
P. Ewing, teacher of cooking at Chautauqua. Do 
not fail to write for illustrated literature and terms 
if seeking health or rest. Address 
J. Arthur Jackson, M. D., Secretary, 
Box 1501. 


MURRAY SCHOOL 


— 


ORATORY & ACTING 


314 Boylston Street. 
MISS MAUD MURRAY, Principal. 


Elocution, Voice, Delsarte Pan- 
tomime, Literature, Acting, 
Singing, Shakespeare, Public 
Reading and Recitation. 














School opened Monday, October 5th, for 
application, etc. 

Classes began October 15th at 10 A. M. 
Hours, 10 A. M. to4 P. M 


BP lessons if sing € 


Call or send for Prospectus. 





C. H. Simonds & Co., Printers, 297 Congress Street 
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